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| wars: had there been no hostilities in the Far East, it would have been 
© one of the regular Conferences of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
| Had there been no war in Europe, it would have met in Victoria, 
| British Columbia. The fact that any such international meeting 
' could be held at all is a triumphant tribute to the ideal of an organi- 
» zation like the Institute. Before November 22, 1939, there were those 
| who maintained that because of the wars, it could not be convened. 
There were also those who prophesied in the vernacular that if it 
| did meet, it would be “a flop.” The prophets were wrong. 


DETERMINANTS OF A SINO-JAPANESE 
SETTLEMENT: AN IMPRESSION OF 
THE I.P.R. STUDY MEETING 


Puuuip C. Jessup 


ym Virginia Beach Study Meeting was a product of two 


The agenda of the Study Meeting was designed to give an oppor- 
tunity for full discussion of all aspects of the present conflict in the 
Far East and of what was described as a viable settlement of that 
conflict. The main divisions were as follows: 


I. Japan’s Position and Policies. 
II. China’s Position and Policies. 

III. Position and Policies of the Western Powers in the Far East. 
IV. Methods of Adjustment. 


In discussing all topics there was a noteworthy spirit of fairness 
and a determined effort to introduce into the discussion, with the 
help of various experts, the points of view of those countries which 
were not represented by their own nationals. There were present 
nationals of twelve different countries but no delegates were able to 
come from Japan, the Netherlands, or Russia. In attempting here to 
record personal impressions of the discussions, I have not sought to 
confine myself to what may be found in the records of the Round 
Tables and the Plenary Sessions. On the other hand, this is an at- 
tempt to mirror the views of a group and not to expound the writ- 
er’s personal theories and convictions. 
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Pacific Affair 
bie PROBLEM confronting the Institute and the Study Meeting 
when it convened on November 22, 1939, was a complex one, Ac 
tual warfare had been carried on by the Japanese and Chinese armie 
for over two years. The war which had been raging in Europe 
some three months and the new alignment of Russia and Germany 
had upset many existing views about the probable trend of events in 
the Far East. Japan’s movement toward a more active role in th 
Anti-Comintern Pact had apparently been reversed. The European 
preoccupations of England and France had shifted from the stag 
of precaution to that of grim necessity. In the United States, con. 
flicting forces were striving to influence American foreign policy, 
The connection between Far Eastern and European policy was not 
always apparent. In Japan and China developments of great and 
lasting significance were taking place. Those developments required 
thoughtful consideration with reference to their long-term implica. 
tions, as well as to their bearing upon the present conflict and its 
adjustment. As in the case of the totalitarian economies of Europe, 
it was being questioned whether traditional economic theories and 
deductions derived therefrom were really applicable. The sociologist 
and student of governmental processes equally found food for 
thought in the current trends. 

Two ideas which are prevalent in many current discussions were 
vigorously, and to my mind, effectively challenged at the Study 
Meeting. The first was the conveniently simple analysis of Japan 
which stratifies the country into the military class and the non-mili- 
tary class. This analysis leads to the view that the military class is 
solely responsible for the present attack on China and that the rest 
of Japan opposes that policy. If the non-military class could regain 
the ascendency in Japan, so the argument goes, all would be well. 
The more well-informed analysis, while not denying the coherence 
and power of the military group, suggests that differences of Japa- 
nese opinion on the China policy are, so to speak, vertical rather 
than horizontal. In all groups, military as well as non-military, there 
is both opposition to and support of the present policies. The second 
idea is the belief that China today is still a sprawling, sleepy giant 
whose legs and arms do not coordinate and who can therefore be 
imposed upon with impunity even by small people. Both Chinese 
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| Determinants of a Sino-Japanese Settlement 


and non-Chinese speakers offered evidence, again to my mind con- 


© vincing, that present-day China is quite different from this tradi- 
} tional picture of Western—or at least American—school books. It 
F was asserted that a new feeling of national unity has been born; 
F that scientifically organized surveys have revealed large natural 
© resources both agricultural and mineral in China’s vast interior; and 
that despite the current difficulties, modern Chinese spirit and skill, 
coupled with China’s age-old inexhaustibility of manpower, have 
created both sufficient routes for contact with the West and opportu- 
' nities for extraordinary industrial and general economic development. 


One dominant fact was brought out clearly over and over again— 
the present conflict in the Far East is not basically due to the poli- 
cies of any single country or government, both Eastern and Western 
Powers have their share of responsibility. Correspondingly, no one 
country or government can alone bring about a solution offering 
any real degree of permanence. Here it may be well to pause to sug- 


' cest the essential meaning attributed to “permanence” as applied to 
g g pe PP 


a Far Eastern settlement. Roughly it may be defined as “mutually 
acceptable,” More broadly, it means that any settlement imposed by 
one or more powers against the strenuous opposition of one or more 
other powers—an opposition roused by a conviction that the rights 
and interests of any one country have been disregarded—can last only 
so long as the immediate power relationship which brings it into 
being. Particularly, a settlement which seeks to subject either China 
or Japan to a position of dependence and inferiority would not en- 
dure even though either of those countries might temporarily have 
the full support of a strong Western Power. When the term “West- 
ern Powers” was used, some speakers included and others excluded 
the U.S.S.R. This difference of opinion perhaps reflected the under- 
lying divergence of views as to the probable future orientation of 
Russian policy. Without any implication of an attitude on this point, 
however, the term “Western Powers” is used in this article to in- 
clude the Soviet Government. 

It should be borne in mind that there was no attempt to draft a 
peace treaty. The academic participants might have been tempted to 
essay this futile task, but professorial reachings for the moon were 
always checked by hardheaded reminders of actualities from men 
«7> 
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Pacific Affair; 
who had had actual experience in business, politics or diplomacy. Thy 
group never lost sight of the fact that it was discussing a fluid situs 
tion and that no one knew just how the mass would crystallize whey 
it cooled. Over and again, proposals were tested against varying 
hypotheses such as (1) a complete Japanese military victory; (2) 2 
complete Chinese military victory; (3) a Sino-Japanese stalemate: 
(4) various types of mediations or interventions by Western pov. 
ers. In a world where the wise prediction of yesterday is the rid. 
cule of today and where today’s incredibility is tomorrow’s reality, 
many hypotheses must receive respectful consideration. 

It would be an exaggeration to pretend that all the discussions 
fitted into an orderly and logical scheme. In retrospect, however, 
those bearing particularly upon ultimate settlement of the Far East. 
ern conflict do take the form of a jig-saw puzzle whose pieces have 
been thrown upon the table. Some of the pieces are missing and 
some evidently belong to another picture and were improperly in- 
cluded. Yet they do show the outline of a picture which has the 
following pattern: 

1. The conditions prerequisite to opening negotiations for a set. 
tlement of the Sino-Japanese conflict. 

2. The methods of bringing the conflict to the stage of negotia- 
tion and the most fruitful type of negotiations. 

3. The broad essentials of any settlement offering hopes of per- 
manence—essentials which must be kept in mind during the nego- 
tiations. 

4. The machinery for framing and carrying out the settlement 
after it is made. 


T As To the conditions prerequisite to opening negotiations. 

* First there is a set of what may be called negative conclusions. 
Peace negotiations cannot begin while the conflict continues to re- 
veal the concurrence of three factors which exist at this moment. 
These three factors are: A. a Japan which has (1) strong armies in 
the field; (2) an undefeated navy; (3) an economic life which, 
however hard pressed, has not reached the point of bankruptcy in 
either the financial sense or in the sense of an absence of essential 
materials; and (4) a government committed to the publicly avowed 
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Determinants of a Sino-Japanese Settlement 

purpose of establishing the “new order” in Asia; B. a China which 
maintains (1) reserves of regular troops able to take the field against 
the Japanese armies; (2) organized guerrilla forces; (3) access to at 
least some supplies from world markets, and (4) an unbroken na- 
tional will to independence united under Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek; and C. other powers which are not ready to intervene 
actively in the conflict. 

While all of those three factors coexist, it seems to have been 
agreed that peace negotiations cannot begin. There were differ- 
ences of opinion as to which items, if eliminated, would make nego- 
tiations feasible. Change factor C, for example, but leave factors 
A and B (that is, the situations of Japan and of China) unchanged: 
query, whether it was agreed that active intervention by the United 
States or by Soviet Russia or by any combination of outside states 
would create immediately a basis for initiating negotiations? Some 
maintain that if such active intervention were on the side of China, 
peace negotiations could be initiated at once, but that if the inter- 
vention were on the side of Japan, the struggle would continue. It 
is only fair to suggest that if Japanese representatives had been pres- 
ent they might have taken the reverse view. In the course of the 
discussions, it was brought out that in both the Western and East- 
ern wars, almost all belligerent governments have officially declared 
that a change of government on the other side is a prerequisite to 
peace negotiations: query, whether a change of government alone 
would be sufficient? It might depend on the nature of the change. 

As to certain positive types of conclusions which are in part a re- 
statement of the above points in an affirmative fashion, one found 
in the discussion the following opinions which were by no means 
unanimously held: 

A. China would be prepared to open peace negotiations under 
any of the following conditions: (1) a Chinese military victory de- 
scribed in terms of driving the Japanese armies out of China; or 
(2), a new government in Japan in whose word China would have 
confidence and which would agree to negotiate on the basis of re- 
spect for the Nine-Power Treaty, that is, the territorial and admin- 
istrative integrity of China; or (3), a strong stand by the United 
States inducing Japan to evacuate the occupied areas of China and 
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Pacific Affair; 
offering assurance that the United States would see to it that a just 
peace was concluded; or, possibly, (4), if Soviet Russia came in as 
mediator. 

B. Japan would be prepared to open peace negotiations under 
any of the following conditions: (1), capitulation of the Chines 
National Government; or (2), with a government which Japan 
would set up (Wang Ching-wei’s suggested regime, for example) 
and which Japan would treat as the government of China; or (3), 
pressure by the United States especially, or possibly other powers, 
particularly if combined with the offer of the Western Powers to 
make simultaneous concessions to China. 

A somewhat different attitude was expressed by some who ap. 
proached the matter not from the standpoint of what Japan or China 
might wish to do but of what they might be compelled to do by cir- 
cumstances of exhaustion or by the pressure of other powers. Such 
pressure was envisaged by the greater number of speakers as com- 
ing from the United States and as applied to Japan. Others contem- 
plated the possibility of pressure exerted by the U.S.S.R. either on 
Japan or on China. A suggestion was also made that Germany, the 
U.S.S.R. and Japan might form a common front to compel a settle- 
ment at the expense of China. Still another view was that through 
the efforts of these two powers, Japan might be induced to leave 
China and press its expansion to the south, in accordance with the 
view held in Japanese naval circles. 


2. Tue second part of the pattern deals with the methods of bring- 
ing the conflict to the stage of negotiation and with the most 
fruitful type of negotiations. 

One point of view emphatically expressed by members of the 
Chinese delegation and shared by some others, was that the best if 
not the only way to accomplish this result in the near future was to 
have the United States take advantage of the termination of the 
commercial treaty in January 1940, by bringing strong pressure on 
Japan, as through an embargo. There was considerable discussion 
of the probabilities that public opinion in the United States would 
support such action. Opinions differed even among members of the 
American group but nothing was said inconsistent with the state- 
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ment that an embargo would not be applied if public opinion be- 
lieved it would constitute a first step toward war. Opinions again 


i differed among American speakers as to the likelihood of an em- 
 bargo leading to war. The majority but not unanimous view which 


found expression was that an embargo by the United States would 
compel Japan to agree to negotiate peace. One American member 
suggested that if the American Pacific fleet should take up its sta- 
tion at Singapore, such action would have the same effect on Japan as 
an embargo. Despite some vigorous intimations that it was not only 
to the interest but also was the duty of the United States to take a 
stand in behalf of China, there was no apparent belief that the 
United States was likely actually to go to war with Japan for this 
purpose. 

Another view was that peace might be brought about by third 
states “selling China down the river.” The prevailing view on this 
point seems to have been that any state desirous of cultivating the 
good opinion of the United States would be well advised to avoid 
an Eastern Munich. It was suggested, however, that if the United 
States declined to play an active part in the Far East, states seri- 
ously involved in Europe might feel impelled to buy from Japan 
temporary security in Asia and might be willing to pay the price 
of appeasement. There seems to have been less tendency to suggest 
that the United States itself might “appease” Japan to the advantage 
of America and at China’s expense. 

A third view was that peace negotiations might be possible as a 
result of a stalemate in which both China and Japan became pro- 
gressively more exhausted. But it was the view of some Chinese 
members that China would never negotiate on this basis. It seems 
to have been generally agreed that China alone could not volun- 
tarily create the conditions precedent to peace negotiations. In other 
words, the initiative would have to be taken by Japan or by some 
third country or countries. 

As to the most fruitful type of negotiation, opinions again differed 
but the greater emphasis was on the utility of a multilateral confer- 
ence. It was recognized that a bilateral settlement would probably 
ensue in case of a clearcut victory by either China or Japan, but 
such an outcome was not generally anticipated. Attention was called 
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Pacific Affair; 
to the possibility of a bilateral negotiation under neutral auspices 
following the somewhat unhappy precedent of the Treaty of Port. 
mouth after the Russo-Japanese war. 

As already indicated, some envisaged a multilateral negotiation 
dominated by Soviet Russia, perhaps in conjunction with Germany, 
while others considered more likely negotiations sponsored by the 
United States and Great Britain and France. Many felt that the lat. 
ter type of negotiation was the only one affording promise of 
durable peace. 

There was a good deal of discussion of the relative advantages 
and disadvantages of regional versus world settlement. One speaker 
insisted that a Western settlement must precede an Eastern. The 
opposite view was vigorously maintained. It was admitted that much 
depended on whether the Western and Eastern wars were actually 
merged in one world war. It seems to have been generally agreed 
that a world settlement would be the most satisfactory if it could 
be achieved. It was noted that some problems like shipping and 
trade could be handled only on a global basis while others are pecu- 
liar to the Far East and must be handled on a regional basis even if 
as part of a world settlement. Some speakers felt that in the case of a 
multipartite negotiation, the League Committee of Nineteen offered 
the best grouping, while others advocated the Washington Confer- 
ence Nine-Power group, probably with the addition of the Soviet 
Union. 


Tue third point was the broad essentials of any settlement offer- 
3. ing hopes of permanence. 

Here there seems to have been general recognition that no settle- 
ment would be durable unless it provided a viable future for both 
China and Japan. There was strikingly little reference to any needs 
of third powers, apparently on the assumption that if the above 
mentioned conditions were met, other states would not need to fear 
the expansion of either Japan or China. A possible exception to this 
statement may be noted in regard to the following two possibilities: 
(1) Japan might make adequate arrangements satisfactory to China 
but thereafter might expand to the north or south, imperiling the 
interests of Russia, the Netherlands, the Philippines, the British 
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) Determinants of a Sino-Japanese Settlement 
z Cornmonwealth, or France; (2) China might come to terms with 
| Japan but thereafter might expand westward or southward. A Chi- 
> nese member suggested that quite aside from other considerations 
: such a possibility could be discounted for a long time to come since 
> China had abundant frontiers to master within its own territorial 


limits. 

In regard to Japan, it was generally recognized that some provi- 
sion must be made for its future economic life. It was agreed that 
while other countries such as the British Commonwealth and the 
- United States could offer economic opportunities to Japan, they are 
not likely to do so. The small concessions which a few states, includ- 
ing Australia and the Philippines, for example, would be willing to 
make, would not be sufficient to meet Japan’s needs. It was fully 
appreciated that some of the Japanese difficulties are due to the ex- 
clusionist policies of Western Powers. Some felt that Russia might 
become a useful economic partner but the general conclusion ap- 
parently was that Japan must work out with China their common 
economic future. It was said that despite the growing industrializa- 
tion of China, China is primarily an agricultural country and that 
its economy and Japan’s are fundementally complementary. It was 
stated by some Chinese members that given the proper political 
background, there was no reason why adequate economic oppor- 
tunities could not be secured by Japan in China. There was no dis- 
sent from the proposition that a political settlement must precede an 
economic one. Stress was laid on the differences between a “welfare 
economy” and a “strategic economy,” and it seems to have been 
acknowledged that in a negotiated peace between equals, Japan could 
not establish a strategic economy without engaging in further ven- 
tures against other countries. On the other hand, unless there should 
be a period of general world prosperity or a general abandonment 
of economic nationalism—which is unlikely—Japan could build a 
proper welfare economy only on the basis of arrangements with 
China. An interesting suggestion was made by one speaker who 
proposed that, assuming a Japan ready and willing to make a dur- 
able peace, other powers should commit themselves to financial 
guaranties to be drawn upon by Japan in case of future economic 
need. This was not a proposal for “appeasement” but for a recogni- 
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Pacific Affair; 
tion of the fact that Japan must be offered an attractive alternatiy, 
if it is to be induced to give up its present aggressive policies, 

In regard to China, the possibilities of economic developmen 
along many lines were pictured as being very promising, althoug) 
other speakers queried how far the Western Powers wanted Chin 
to progress on the road to industrialization. It was the view of one 
economic expert that China would not need large loans and could 
easily service such loans as would be necessary. Others stressed the 
profit to be derived from future investment in China and the need 
for providing adequate security, perhaps under international aus. 
pices. While this topic was amplified in interesting detail, it may 
escape further mention here since it does not enter importantly into 
the conditions of peace, except as already indicated and as the fol- 
lowing views suggest: 


1. The peace settlement must not give to any other states spe- 
cial unequal privileges such as have been exacted from China 
in the past. 

. Participation of Japanese and other foreign capital on a busi- 
ness as distinguished from a political basis could be assured, 

. The possibility of special arrangements with Japan for joint 
financing of enterprises or for agreed quotas of raw material 
exports, could be determined upon if political and majority 
financial control is left in Chinese hands. 

. The Western powers should and probably would be pre- 
pared to relinquish their special privileges in China. In other 
words, the regime of the unequal treaties should be termi- 
nated. The satisfactory experience of Germany since the ter- 
mination of its treaties with China was noted. Some believed 
this should be done gradually over, say, a five year period, 
while others believed such a period would be the very time 
in which China would most need autonomy. Some speakers 
went far in their suggestions for return to China of terri- 
tories such as Hongkong and parts of Indochina, but a Chi- 
nese member expressed the view that no such demands would 


be made by China. 
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‘ Determinants of a Sino-Japanese Settlement 
) Inregard to Manchuria, members of the Chinese delegation stated 
F that the Assembly Resolution adopting recommendations of the 
© Lytton Commission would still offer an acceptable basis for nego- 


uation. 
| Finally, under this heading it must be noted that the Chinese 
| members were insistent that any settlement must be within the 
framework of the Nine-Power Treaty, that is, must be consistent 
with the territorial integrity of China. There was no detailed dis- 
: cussion of a point debated at the Washington Conference of 1921, 
' namely the geographical definition of “China” and the distinction, 
) if any, between “China” and “China proper.” 


Tue fourth and last point relates to the machinery for framing 
4. the settlement and for carrying it out after it is made. Here there 
were illuminating suggestions drawn from the personal experiences 
of some of those present who had participated in other international 
conferences, especially the Washington Conference of 1921. One 
point brought out was that the success of a conference depends to 
no small extent upon the technical preparations made for it in ad- 


vance. 

Assuming that a multilateral settlement is made, the question 
arises, “How shall it be carried out?” There was a saddening but 
realistic appreciation of the fact that the League of Nations as a 
political instrumentality cannot now be relied upon. At the same 
time it was stated by some that one weakness of the Washington 
treaties was their failure to embody therein provisions for machin- 
ery of execution. This point raised again the question of regional- 
ism versus universality. There was some support for the idea that a 
new treaty on the Pacific area should provide not only for consulta- 
tion but for some permanent secretariat charged particularly with 
economic and other technical duties. The need for some interna- 
tional supervision of loans was stressed by noting how League of 
Nations loans had avoided the dangers of political-through-finan- 
cial control. There was no tendency to question the very effective 
work which the League had done and was, in fact, still doing along 
such lines. Members of the Round Tables did not evince any strong 
conviction that procedure for peaceful settlement offered much 
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Pacific Affair 
guaranty of future peace, but it was suggested that they could ny 
be ignored. Doubt was expressed by one member as to the likelihood 
of new treaties for the limitation of armament and this doubt Was 
not challenged. 

Some members were convinced that no general Pacific settlemen; 
would be viable unless enforced by some definite guaranties, Fo; 
example, the neutralization of the Philippines, which was approved 
by the Philippine members, seems to have been considered a desir. 
able step but doubts were expressed as to its value unless accom. 
panied by real guaranties. Some American members were skeptical 
about the likelihood that the United States would assume the obli- 
gation even of this guaranty, which would have a stronger appeal 
to American public opinion than any general guaranty in the 
Pacific. 

These are not dramatic conclusions, nor are they ebulliently 
optimistic. If they were we should properly distrust them. I incline 
to the belief that their vagueness, and even to some extent triteness, 
are themselves tokens of hard-headed thinking. The details of the 
discussions, which I have not had space to reproduce, contain the 


essentials which must be realized by the delegates to the peace con- 
ference which surely will meet one day. I venture to prophesy that 
there were participants in the Virginia Beach Study Meeting who, 
on that day, will, in official capacities, turn back to them gratefully. 

New York, January 1940 
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| INDIAN NATIONALISM AND THE FAR EAST 


Irvine S. FrigEpMAN 


ie recent visit of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to Chungking 

and the enthusiastic reception accorded him brought to the atten- 
tion of the world the concern and interest of nationalist India in 
the outcome of the Far Eastern conflict.* This was by no means 
the first indication that nationalist India was giving serious atten- 
tion to events in the Far East, but rather it was another sign— 
more widely publicized than previous events—of an already estab- 
lished trend. 

In the history of the relations between the Indian nationalist 
movement and China and Japan, the Indian National Congress 
has played the most prominent role in reflecting the nationalist 
opinion of India. This organization, which must be thought of 
as a movement rather than as a mere organization, has always 
been the best gauge of Indian nationalist sentiment. However, its 
actual composition, which of course has been a vital factor in 
determining its outlook on any question, including foreign affairs, 
has undergone constant change. At its inception in 1885 it rep- 
resented the educated middle class of India—merchants and pro- 
fessional men. By 1905, when our story begins, it had attracted 
to it the younger intellectuals, particularly the students. It was not 
until the post-war era that it developed into a countrywide organ- 
ization, with emphasis on the desirability of penetrating into the 
villages and winning over the peasants. The development of the 
trade union movement in the 1920’s gave the Congress still an- 
other source of support. As the base of the Congress has broadened, 
its policies have tended to become more strongly nationalistic and 
more concerned with peasant and labor reform. At present, in ad- 
dition to millions of sympathizers, the Congress has over three 
million members. About 80 per cent come from rural areas, re- 
flecting India’s predominantly (89 per cent) rural character. 


*A second article by Mr. Friedman, on the economic relations between India and 
the Far East, will appear in a forthcoming issue. 
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P actfic Affair; 
The first event in the Far East to have an important effect op 
the Indian nationalist movement was the Russo-Japanese War of 
1904-05. At that time, the nationalist movement in India was pass. 
ing from its first stage, which began about 1870 and which wa 
characterized by deep respect for European and especially English 
culture, to the stage which took pride in India’s past, and tended 
towards a Pan-Asiatic movement. The Japanese defeat of Russia, 
one of the greatest military powers, which had made England fear 
for its Indian possessions, inspired the younger elements in the 
nationalist movement and hastened the rise of nationalist feeling, 
The confidence and spirit generated in India by the victory of 
Japan was an important factor in the vigorous and immediate re. 
action in India to the partition of Bengal in 1905. It was at this 
time that the Indian National Congress passed resolutions support- 
ing the newly initiated Swadhesi movement (the boycott of foreign 
in favor of native goods) and demanding, for the first time, self. 
government within the British Empire. The general effect of the 
Russo-Japanese War on the philosophy of the Indian nationalist 
movement was well reflected in the words of Lala Lajpat Rai, one 
of the leading Congress figures, when, writing on Japan, he said 
“That the East must imbibe something of the aggressive spirit 
of the West and must also adopt and assimilate the intellectual 
achievements of the West if she wants to regain her self-respect, 
goes without saying ...I want to establish that even at the 
present moment there is a fundamental unity between India, China, 
and Japan, and that the Western influences over these countries 
have not yet advanced sufficiently far to destroy that unity.” 
The stage was set for the development of a Pan-Asiatic move- 
ment led by the greatly admired Japan, but the ebb in nationalist 
feeling plus India’s preoccupation with internal problems such as 
the partition of Bengal (finally annulled in 1911); the attempt 
to secure the repeal of the restrictive Press laws, and, during the 
World War, Home Rule agitation, led to the suspension of the 
Pan-Asiatic movement. By the time the Indian nationalist move- 
ment was again in a position to give serious attention to events 
in the Far East, Japan had lost its respected position in India as 
a result of its aggressive China policy during the World War. 
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Indian Nationalism and the Far East 

The interest aroused throughout India in the affairs of Japan 
and China by Japan’s victory over Russia was of short duration, 
but the Chinese Revolution of 1925-27 brought about a more 
permanent change in outlook. Here, moreover, not only was the 
Indian nationalist movement affected by the events in China, but 
these very events, particularly the Chinese boycott movement, were 
probably affected by previous occurrences in India. India’s civil 
disobedience movement of the early 1920’s in support of the Mos- 
lem protests against the dismemberment of the Turkish Empire 
(the Caliphate movement) and in opposition to conditions in the 
Punjab as exemplified by the Amritsar “massacre” had greatly im- 
pressed Sun Yat-sen. 

For example, Sun, in his lecture on the methods of nationalism, 
which was later incorporated into his Three People’s Principles, 
pointed to the non-cooperation movement in India as an object 
lesson for the Chinese nationalist movement. He regarded the 
non-cooperation campaign in India as having been a remarkable 
success, and said that success had resulted from the excellent spirit 
shown by the Hindus in supporting the Moslems. He pointed out 
that since China was, nominally at least, still independent, and 
since the “foreigners” had not yet come to run its governmental 
and administrative machinery, China was in a better position than 
the Hindus to practice a policy of non-cooperation. “We can easily 
refuse to work for the foreigners, to buy foreign goods, and te 
accept foreign banknotes . . . the way of non-cooperation whereby 
we can weaken the influence of foreign imperialism, and assure our 
national existence.” Sun Yat-sen died in March 1925, before the 
outbreak of the Chinese Revolution in Shanghai in June 1925, but 
it is interesting that one of the most important phases of the 
Revolution was its anti-foreign boycott, which soon became simply 
anti-British. The Chinese had used the boycott weapon before, but 
never so deliberately, thoroughly or effectively. A direct connection 
between the boycott movement in China and the non-cooperation 
movement in India cannot be established, but there is no doubt 
that the leaders and organizers of the Chinese boycott were cogni- 
zant of the events in India and the effective part played therein by 


civil disobedience. 
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Pacific Affair 

In India, the All-India Congress Committee, meeting at Patn, 
on September 22 and 23, 1925, expressed its sympathy with th 
Chinese “in their struggle against alien domination of their land’ 
and further recorded “its most emphatic protest against the dispatch 
of Indian soldiers by the Government of India to suppress the 
Chinese national movement of freedom.” This was followed up 
by an attempt by the Indian National Congress to send a medical 
mission to China, which proved abortive because of the refusal 
of the Government of India to issue the necessary passports. The 
42nd Session of the Indian National Congress which met at Madras 
in December 1927, unanimously condemned this refusal after send. 
ing “its warmest greetings” to the people of China and its assur. 
ances of full sympathy with them “in their fight for emancipation.” 
The Congress then went on to note “with deep resentment that 
Indian troops have again been used by the British Government 
to further their imperialist designs in China and to hinder and 
prevent the people of China from gaining their freedom.” The 
demand was made that all Indian troops and police forces in China 
be recalled immediately, and that no Indian should go to China 
in the future “as an agent of the British Government to fight or 
work against the Chinese people, who, in the opinion of the Con- 
gress, are the comrades of the Indian people in their joint struggle 
against imperialism.” 

The contact established during the Chinese National Revolution 
between the Indian nationalist movement and the Chinese continued 
intermittently in the years which followed. For example, Madame 
Sun Yat-sen sent a letter to the Congress Session held in Calcutta 
in 1928 in which she assured the Congress that the cause of Indian 
Independence continued to command the interest and sympathy of 
all true followers of Sun Yat-sen, who had died “wishing success 
of the Indian Nation in their struggle for freedom,” and who had 
looked upon that struggle as part of the larger movement of Asia 
toward the social readjustments rendered necessary by the material 
developments of the West. The Calcutta Congress clearly indicated 
it shared this interest when it passed a resolution sending “its warm- 
est greetings and its hearty congratulations to the people of China 
on their having attained their full and complete freedom and 
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: Indian Nationalism and the Far East 


nationhood and their having ended the era of foreign domination 
in their country.” 

The events in China during 1925-27 aroused in Congress circles 
the conviction that the question of India was part of the whole 
question of Asia. This was manifested in the gradual development 
in Congress circles of a movement for the formation of a Pan- 


' Asiatic Federation. Thus, Srinavasa Iyengar, in his presidential 


address to the 41st Session of the Indian National Congress at 
Gauhati in 1926, spoke of the desirability of forming an “Asiatic 
Federation.” This was now possible, he argued, because India’s 
neighbors were no longer ruled by irresponsible aristocrats, but 
rather by democracies. A federation of Asiatic democracies, he said, 
would make for the peace, prosperity and freedom of Asia. Further- 
more, signs were not wanting to indicate that India’s neighbors 
took keen interest in India, and this interest had to be reciprocated. 
“We have too long neglected the possibilities of a cultural and 
business union with all Asiatic countries.” 

By 1927, this comparatively vague suggestion for an “Asiatic 
Federation” had developed into somewhat more concrete proposals. 
Dr. Ansari, in his presidential address to the Madras Session of 
Congress in 1927, described the participation of the Indian Congress 
in the “Congress Against Imperialism” held in Brussels in 1927 and 
its association with the “League Against Imperialism” as initial steps 
in the direction of an Asiatic Federation. Moreover, Dr. Ansari 
maintained that a more important and practical step in the direction 
of this “Asiatic Federation” had been the proposal to send the previ- 
ously mentioned medical mission to China, and he bitterly criticized 
the Government of India for its refusal to grant the necessary pass- 


por ts. 


T= suggestions for an Asiatic Federation finally resulted in a 
resolution by the Calcutta Congress of December 1928, which 
was under the presidency of Pandit Motilal Nehru, the father of 
Jawaharlal Nehru. Satyamurthi, an outstanding Congress leader, 
in his address introducing the resolution, indicated that the purpose 
of Congress was to have India, and especially the people of India 
represented in the Indian National Congress, realize that the time 
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Pacific Affair; 
had come when India “should no longer confine her activities withiy 
her own borders but should stretch out her hands of fellowship i 
other Asiatic nations.” It is significant that here, for the first time 
Japan was specifically mentioned as a nation with whom contac 
ought to be established and that Mr. Satyamurthi felt called upon 
to explain this inclusion. Many persons shared his belief, he said 
that Japan was “tainted with imperialism,” but the people of Japan 
were beginning to understand that they must establish democracy 
and abandon imperialism. Moreover, he said, it must not be hs, 
gotten that Japan was one of the first-rate powers of the world, 
and one which had given an arresting blow to an outpost of 
Western imperialism—Russia—and had thereby shown to the world 
that Europe could be defeated by Asia. Thus Japan’s pacific policy, 
conspicuously seen in its reluctance to join the other Powers in dis. 
patching large reinforcements to Shanghai during the 1926-1927 diff- 
culties—was gradually overcoming the fear and distrust of Japan 
which existed in nationalist circles in India. Mr. Satyamurthi added 
that steps should be taken to summon this “Pan-Asiatic Federation” 
in 1930 in India. He rejected the arguments that this was not prac- 
tical and cited the number of fraternal greetings sent to this Con- 
gress. “As an Indian, I see nothing less for the future of India 
than that she should be the leader of renascent Asia, which will 
give to the world what Europe has failed to give, namely, ‘on earth 
peace and good will to men.’” 

The resolution which was passed directed the Working Committee 
to take steps to summon a meeting of a Pan-Asiatic Federation in 
1930 in India, but the sub-committee appointed to take the neces. 
sary preliminary steps reported that a meeting in 1930 was not 
feasible, and the proposal came to naught. 

This trend toward increased cooperation and contact with the out- 
side world was checked by the critical events in India in 1929, the 
most publicized of which was the beginning of the Meerut Con- 
spiracy Case, involving 31 nationalists, including eight members of 
the All-India Congress Committee. When the Congress met in 
Lahore in December 1929, its attention was fixed on such problems 
as independence and the advisability of attending the Round Table 
Conference, rather than on foreign affairs. At this conference com- 
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Indian Nationalism and the Far East 

lete independence was declared to be the aim of Congress, and 
the All-India Congress Committee was authorized whenever it 
deemed fit, to launch a program of civil disobedience. This did not 
mean, however, a complete neglect of India’s role in world events. 
Jawaharlal Nehru, President of the Congress, did point out that 
India was part of a world movement, and that India could not 
isolate itself from it, but no serious attention was given to the 
international situation. A few months later Gandhi made his 
famous march to the sea to manufacture salt, which resulted in his 
arrest and the consequent launching of the civil disobedience cam- 
paign. By the summer of 1930 the most important Congress leaders, 
including Motilal and Jawaharlal Nehru, Gandhi, Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu and Vallabhbhai Patel, were in jail. Although the Gandhi- 
Irwin Agreement resulted in a brief respite during 1931, the period 
from 1929 to 1934 was one of acute political crisis in India, and all 
the energies of the Congress leaders were absorbed in these affairs. 

When Congress was again able to direct its attention outward, 
it saw an entirely new world situation, especially in the Far East. 
Japan had reverted to its expansionist policy in China and by 1935 
was deeply engaged in promoting its autonomy schemes for the 
five provinces of North China. The idea of a Pan-Asiatic Federa- 
tion was dead, and in its place was the growing conviction that 
India’s problem was part of the world problem of the spread of 
aggression and the threatened collapse of international order. 

The invasion of Manchuria not only lost for Japan the respect and 
prestige which it had slowly built up during the 1920’s, but also 
removed any chauvinistic tinge which remained in the outlook of 
the Indian nationalist movement. Henceforth, it was to voice its 
support for the Ethiopians, the Spanish Loyalists and the Chinese 
alike. The criteria of race and continent were completely dropped, 
and political criteria such as imperialistic or anti-imperialistic, fascist 
or democratic, became the sole tests. 

In this respect the rise of Jawaharlal Nehru assumed a new im- 
portance, for he was undoubtedly the Congress leader best informed 
on and most keenly concerned with foreign events. This ability, 
as well as the new attitude of Congress on foreign affairs, was in 
evidence in Nehru’s presidential address to the Lucknow Session 
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Pacific Affair; 
of Congress in April 1936. After condemning the invasion of 
Ethiopia, Nehru said, “In the Far East also war hovers on the hor. 
zon, and we see an eastern imperialism advancing methodically ang 
pitilessly over ancient China and dreaming of world empire . , 
Imperialism shows its claws wherever it may be, in the West or in 
the East . . . To the progressive forces of the world, to those who 
stand for human freedom and the breaking of political and social 
bonds, we offer our full cooperation in their struggle against im. 
perialism and fascist reaction, for we realize that our struggle is a 
common one.” 

Again, in his presidential address at the Faizpur Congress in De. 
cember 1936, Nehru said, “In Europe, as in the Far East, there js 
continuous trouble, and everywhere there is ferment. The Arab 
struggle against the British imperialism in Palestine is as much part 
of this great world conflict as India’s struggle for freedom. Democ- 
racy and fascism, nationalism and imperialism, socialism and a de- 
caying capitalism, combat each other in the world of ideas, and this 
conflict develops on the material plane and bombs and bayonets take 
the place of votes in the struggle for power.” This was the outlook 
of Congress on foreign affairs when the Sino-Japanese conflict broke 
out in July 1937. . 

From the very beginning of the Sino-Japanese hostilities the na- 
tionalist movement in India has supported the Chinese fight for 
independence. This position has been manifested in numerous ways, 
in statements made by outstanding Congress leaders, resolutions 
passed by Congress itself, concrete aid to the Chinese cause in the 
form of financial aid and the dispatch of an ambulance corps to 
China, the adoption of an anti-Japanese boycott, the rejection of 
Japanese propaganda, and the visit of Jawaharlal Nehru to Chung- 
king. 

Nehru has been the leading defender in India of the Chinese 
cause. In India and in Europe, and both in and out of office in 
Congress, he has consistently maintained this stand. Furthermore, 
he has clearly and repeatedly indicated the well-springs of this in- 
terest. For example, in an article in Asia for May 1939, after de- 
scribing the support given to China and Spain by the Indian Con- 
gress, he wrote, “This reaction in India was not due primarily to 
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: Indian Nationalism and the Far East 

; humanitarian reasons, but to a growing realization of the significance 
© of the conflicts in the world and to an intelligent self-interest. We 
® aw in fascism the mirror of the imperialism from which we have 
= suffered, and in the growth of fascism we saw defeat for freedom 
and democracy for which we struggled . . . we followed, perhaps 
| with greater clarity than elsewhere, the development of British 
| foreign policy toward cooperation with the Fascist powers, and our 
i opposition to British imperialism became a part of our opposition 
to all imperialism and fascism. 

' “To this British foreign policy we were entirely opposed and yet, 
Bas part of the empire, we were bound by it. By resolution and public 
© declaration we dissociated ourselves from it and endeavored, in such 
ways as Were open to us, to develop our own foreign policy. The 
| medical mission that we sent to China and the foodstuffs that 
E went from India to Spain were our methods of asserting our foreign 
policy and dissociating ourselves from that of Britain.” 

Nehru, moreover, has not been alone in his condemnation of 
Japan’s invasion of China. Gandhi, too, although not so frequently 
or so harshly, has voiced his rejection of the Japanese case. Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, India’s venerable poet-philosopher, expressed the 
opinion of many when, in reply to a letter from Yone Noguchi, the 
wellknown Japanese poet, he wrote that Japan was building a 
conception of Asia which would be realized only on a tower of 
skulls. The doctrine of “Asia for Asia” which Noguchi had enunci- 
ated in his letter was, Tagore claimed, an instrument of political 
blackmail which had all the qualities of the “lesser Europe” which 
he, Tagore, repudiated, and nothing of the larger humanity which 
made people look far across the barriers of political labels and 
divisions. 

These views have secured the repeated endorsement of the Indian 
National Congress. Although the Haripura Congress of February 
1938 met in the midst of important constitutional crises in the United 
Provinces and Behar (the Congress Ministries in these provinces 
had resigned on the ground of Viceregal interference), it devoted 
nearly one-half of its resolutions to foreign affairs. It condemned 
the invasion of China and called upon the people of India to boy- 
cott Japanese goods. The Tripuri session of Congress, held in Febru- 
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P acific Affair; 
ary 1939, expressed similar sentiments. It sent its greetings to the 
people of China and expressed deepest sympathy for them in the: 
struggle against a “ruthless and inhuman imperialism” and cop. 
gratulated them on their heroic resistance. Here, too, the Congress 
did not stop with the mere expression of sentiments but went op 
to voice its approval of the sending of a medical mission on jt 
behalf to China. The hope was expressed that this mission would 
continue to receive full support so that it might carry on its work 


of succor effectively and “be a worthy symbol of Indian solidarity 
with China.” 


: ies INDIAN Nationalist movement has thus given concrete aid to 
the Chinese in addition to making sympathetic statements and 
passing supporting resolutions. Congress has designated various days 
as China Days, on which demonstrations have been held in urban 
and rural areas all over the country. Millions were reported to haye 
expressed their sympathy with China and money was collected for 
relief for China. At these meetings the Chinese national flag was 
unfurled together with the flag of the Indian nationalist movement 
as a symbol of solidarity. 

The movement for aid to China culminated in the sending of 
an ambulance corps. The Indian medical unit left Bombay for 
China on September 1, 1938. It consisted of five doctors under the 
direction of Dr. M. Atal, who had previously seen service in sup- 
port of the Spanish Republic. The Indians, of course, realized the 
relative unimportance of one ambulance unit, when compared 
with China’s needs, but it was meant as a gesture of India’s good- 
will, esteem and sympathy for China; and as such it was and still is 
very important and effective. 

The raising of funds, the sending of a medical unit, the holding 
of China Days, and the passing of resolutions have all in some 
measure strengthened China’s resistance against Japan. On the 
other hand, the boycott of Japanese goods has made it more diff- 
cult for Japan to continue its aggressive policy. 

The sharp decline in Indo-Japanese trade, to be treated in the com- 
ing article on Indo-Japanese trade relations, cannot be attributed 
solely to the boycott, but it has undoubtedly been a major factor. 
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! Indian Nationalism and the Far East 
The anti-Japanese attitude of the Indian nationalist movement 


has not been confined to India itself. The many Indians overseas, 
ally in southeast Asia and within the British Empire have 
B always been intimately associated with the Congress movement. 
’ The relations between the Indians in India and those in the Union 


of South Africa, Kenya, and Malaya, for example, constitute an 
: interesting chapter in the history of Indian nationalism worthy of 
detailed investigation. An example of the close cooperation of In- 


- dians overseas with the Congress in its anti-Japanese policy was the 


incident in which a telegram from the Indian Congress was sufficient 
; to prevent Indian laborers in the Straits Settlements from accepting 
~ employment with Japanese mine owners in place of Chinese workers 
" who had gone on strike. 


The extent and depth of pro-Chinese feeling among Indian na- 
tionalists is also indicated by the rejection of Japanese propaganda. 
The Japanese have attempted to gain support for their actions by 


' varied types of arguments. To the Moslems they have presented 
- themselves as the champions of Islam; to the Hindus, as the leaders 
- of an “Asia for the Asiatics” movement; and to all as the power 


which would win in China and would have to be dealt with ac- 
cordingly. Only in isolated and very small circles, however, have the 
Japanese been able to win adherents. The China “incident” has 
dealt a severe blow to Japanese prestige in India and there are no 
signs that anything less than a renunciation by Japan of its mili- 
taristic policy will succeed in re-establishing its position in India. 
More important in India than any pro-Japanese sentiment are the 
fears prevalent in certain nationalist circles that Japan represents 
a potential military threat to India. This has raised the complex 
question of India’s strategic position in relation to the Far East. 
The cordial relations between nationalist India and China were 
most dramatically demonstrated by the visit of Jawaharlal Nehru 
to Chungking. Nehru decided, in August 1939, to go to China to 
convey the affection and sympathy of the people of India to the 
Chinese people. Moreover, he would “bring back something of the 
courage and invincible optimism of the Chinese people and their 
capacity to pull together when peril confronts them.” Although the 
visit was entirely a personal matter, not officially connected with 
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Pacific Affair, 
Congress, Indian nationalists of all opinions voiced their suppor 
Mahatma Gandhi telegraphed, “May your Chinese mission 
crowned with success.” Tagore said, “I feel proud that the new spirit 
of Asia will be represented through you and our best traditions of 
Indian humanity find their voice during your contacts with the Jy 
people of China.” Rajendra Prasad, President of Congress, wroe fe 
“You are India’s unofficial ambassador to carry her greetings to th 
sister nation, and her best wishes for China’s success in the heroic 
struggle.” 

In China, the suggestion of a visit from Nehru was warml 
applauded. The Chinese were eager to show their appreciation for 
India’s aid, especially the sending of an ambulance unit and th 
anti-Japanese boycott. In China, the Indian National Congress was 
regarded as being the unofficial government of India, and the Con. 
gress boycott was regarded as the only case of a “government’ 
taking such action. About 200 organizations quickly extended in. 
vitations to Nehru. When he arrived at Chungking on August 2;, 
he was welcomed by 600 representatives of 193 organizations, as 
well as by government officials. During his stay he was received by 
the outstanding Chinese leaders, including the Generalissimo and 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek. The vernacular press in Chungking 
eulogized Nehru’s fight for Indian independence and pledged Sino- 
Indian friendship. Nehru, on his part, in a radio address from 
Chungking, emphatically stressed the desirability of Sino-Indian 
cooperation “for the sake of the freedom of our dearly-loved coun- 
tries, for Asia, and for the world.” He praised China’s spirit and 
expressed his detestation of Japanese aggression. He made clear, 
however, that India harbored no ill-will against the Japanese people. 
“I earnestly trust that the people of Japan will remove this blot on 
their fair name, and side, as they should, with peace, freedom and 
democracy.” Nehru concluded by re-emphasizing the similar futures 
of China and India. 

Nehru’s visit, although it lasted for merely a few days, did more 
than any other single act to cement the friendship between the 
Indian nationalist movement and China. The significance of this 
friendship for the future of the Far East is, of course, dependent 
on the one hand on the future constitutional status of India—for 
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Nationalism and the Far East 
we ‘. with at least Dominion status will be able to con uc 
fonly an India ere n policy—and, on the other, on whether China 
in fight for independence. Until these issues 
will be conditioned by the outcome 
_— a "Euro ), Indian nationalism will probably continue 
the Chinese cause, while China continues to 
to give 


ity can accomplish. 
3 what national unity 
ee ee New York, January 1940 
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THE KUOMINTANG IN CHINA: ITS FABRIC 
AND FUTURE 


WE! MENc-py 


te basis of the political theory advocated by the Kuomin. 
tang, the Nationalist Party in China, was gradually built up during 
the sixteen years from 1911 to 1927, when it led the revolutionaries 
to fight the militaristic rulers in North China. This basis is none 
other than the San Min Chu I, or Three People’s Principles, ex. 
pounded by Dr. Sun Yat-sen: through nationalism to secure the 
liberation and independence of the Chinese nation; through democ- 
racy to establish a government in which the people could exercise ful] 
political power; and through the people’s livelihood to advance the 
standard of living and to create a modern economy for China. 
There is not the slightest doubt that the ideas embodied in the 
San Min Chu I fully represent the aspirations of the national bour. 
geoisie of China. One should be aware of the fact, however, that 
the development of the Chinese national bourgeoisie is only a 
matter of three or four decades. The formation of this force and 
the beginning of its consciousness did not come until the latter 
part of the Great War. During those years, when the manipulating 
power of foreign capital was temporarily weakened, the Chinese 
bourgeoisie had a chance to assert its position and to develop various 
lines of industry, especially light industry producing consumer 
goods. The resulting Chinese prosperity proved to be very shott- 
lived. The East Asia market soon become an important factor in 
the restoration of European economy after the devastation of war. 
Once more the Great Powers tightened their political and eco- 
nomic hold on China. The Chinese national bourgeoisie, prema- 
turely born, was thus driven to an ill fate. The political reflection 
of its demands was the national revolutionary movement under 
the guidance of Dr. Sun Yat-sen. 
This revolutionary movement obtained the cooperation of the 
budding political party of the Chinese proletariat, which during 
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The Kuomintang in China: Its Fabric and Future 


the anti-North Expedition against the militarists from 1925-1927 
reached its highest water mark in the National United Front against 
feudalistic and imperialistic forces. Soon, however, this united front 
was broken by pressure from without and intrigues within. Con- 
sequently, the Kuomintang began to change in quality, and the 
national bourgeoisie surrendered to foreign capital and the Chinese 
traditional system. Although the three people’s principles of Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen were nominally maintained as the Kuomintang policy, 
they were in reality no more than a decoration. The subsequent 
Kuomintang organization was entirely based upon a concept of 
civil war. No wonder then that there was such a wide gap be- 
tween its actual program and its professed outlook. 

In leading the Kuomintang in civil war against the Communists, 
Chiang Kai-shek showed great organizing talent. To begin with 
he reorganized and enlarged his immediate circle of high com- 
manders, still known as the Huangpu group, from the name of 
the first military cadet school of the Kuomintang, near Canton. 
Huangpu has now become a traditional name for the cadet grad- 
uates who form the group. In the meantime the brothers Chen 
Li-fu and Chen Ko-fu, both intimate lieutenants of Chiang Kai-shek, 
organized a group of educated people and in a few years created 
anti-Communist political strongholds in many important urban and 
rural centers. Through these groups the Kuomintang organizations 
throughout China came under the control of the Chen brothers, 
whose political machine is known as the C, C. Group and is still 
regarded today as the kernel of the Kuomintang. 

Chiang Kai-shek’s organizing talent was further demonstrated 
in using T. V. Soong, once his Minister of Finance, to consolidate 
around the three Government banks (the Central Bank, the Bank 
of China and the Bank of Communications) the hitherto scattered 
influential banking people of the rich provinces of Kiangsu and 
Chekiang. To this nucleus he added the private financial strength 
of the Kincheng Bank, the Salt Bank, the Chungnan or South Seas 
Bank, and the Continental Bank, who were anxious to establish 
their influence within the Government. Their political representa- 
tives, known as the Cheng Hsiieh I or Political Science Group, 
had in the past openly deviated from Sun Yat-sen and had been 
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actfic Affair; 
kept out of the Kuomintang when it was reorganized in 1924, 

It was by thus enlisting political and financial support for the 
military organization already at his command that Chiang Kai-shek 
got the upper hand over the provincial militarists. His control of 
the resulting combination, moreover, enabled him to prevent any 
one group from getting strong enough to assert independence o; 
to leave the Kuomintang, even in periods of internal conflic, 
Every attempt by provincial politicians or regional militarists 1 
rebel against Chiang Kai-shek could be frustrated or defeated: 
while at the same time, within his own army, the Huangpu group 
was not allowed to engage in non-military activities, and the C. ¢. 
Group was restricted to the management of the Kuomintang party 
apparatus and its subsidiary organizations. As for those to whom 
the direction of economic and financial affairs was entrusted, 
they were not allowed to establish military forces of their own, 
Although T. V. Soong did for a time maintain his own military 
police for the protection of the Salt Gabelle, under the Ministry 
of Finance, these troops were eventually incorporated with the 
regular forces controlled by the Huangpu Group. 

The Generalissimo’s point of view, stubbornly held, has always 
been that if only all power could be concentrated in the Na 
tional Government, then all things would be feasible in China. 
The main hindrance has been the weak international position of 
China, especially aggravated by the intensified imperialistic grab 
for markets and raw materials, after the last European War. The 
ten-year campaign against the Chinese Communists was not suc- 
cessful, and accelerated Japanese aggression penetrated step by step 
deep into China. At one time fascist ideas were popularized among 
and praised by Kuomintang members. But with the economic posi- 
tion of China today, there was an utter lack of a basis for fascism 
such as may be found in Germany and Italy. Artificial attempts at 
fascist propaganda and imitation only reflected political intrigues 
of external origin. 

The Sian Incident, at the end of 1936, was a day of historical 
reckoning. On the one hand, of course, the prestige and ability 
of Chiang Kai-shek were something that the nation did not wish 
to ignore. But on the other hand, both he and the Kuomintang 
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The Kuomintang in China: Its Fabric and Future 


found that China’s external and internal relations were inexorably 
demanding a revision of policy. The change from conciliation of 
the national enemy and continuance of civil war to the policy 
of national consolidation for a war of resistance was undoubtedly 
caused by the Kuomintang’s desire to meet at least to some extent 
the demand of the whole nation. This change, coming in this 
way, elevated Chiang Kai-shek from being the leader of one politi- 
cal party to being the representative and leader of the entire nation. 


—_ is a fundamental fact, however, which cannot be over- 
looked. The organization of the Kuomintang remains what 
it was when it was built up during the long years of civil war. 
The staff workers of the Party in general, therefore, still feel a 
certain enmity against other political parties. For this reason there 
have always been sharply opposite views within the National United 
Front. Take for instance, the formation of the National People’s 
Political Council. Its 200 delegates, though some of them were 
recommended by their parties and groups, were all finally selected 
and approved by the Government, which is under the control of 
the Kuomintang. It is true that every political party and group 
participates in this Council; but whatever resolutions are adopted 
merely represent a sort of advice to the Government. In actuality 
the Council does not function on fully democratic principles. Under 
the authority and guidance of the Kuomintang, the more recently 
established Provincial and District People’s Political Councils pre- 
sent an even smaller degree of democracy, people other than Kuo- 
mintang members having been excluded. 

Although the National Government issued explicit orders that 
with the exception of those who oppose the policy of national 
resistance, freedom of speech and the press is to be protected, yet 
confiscation of books and periodicals and the suspension of mailing 
of printed matter are still matters of daily occurrence. Not long 
ago, the Life Book Company, a Chinese firm which has been one 
of the most active in publishing books on national resistance, had 
nine of its branches, all over China, closed by the local governments. 
It is now well known that new popular organizations find it difh- 
cult to secure the authorization of the Government. Those which 
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Pacific Affairs 
are most active among the people even receive threats from the 
Kuomintang and the Government, and some of their leaders have 
been secretly arrested. Secret circular orders have been issued }y 
the Central Headquarters of the Kuomintang to block the activities 
of those who positively advocate the National United Front anj 
those who are Communists or alleged Communists. While tk 
Government has not given much freedom to patriots behind the 
front lines to strengthen their work for the war of resistance, jt 
has fostered many frictions in the territories behind the enemy's 
lines. In many guerilla war areas there are troops led by the Chinese 
Communist Party, and Government agents often stop men who are 
on the way to join these troops. 

In northern Shensi, near the Special Border Region Government 
area, there are Kuomintang-directed local militia. They have re. 
peatedly given provocation to the rear guard of the Eighth Route 
Army. Several times last May there were armed conflicts between 
the two, which of course furthered the rumors of a split between 
the Kuomintang and the Communists. Worse still, some of the 
political workers of the Eighth Route Army in Hopei were secretly 
arrested, assassinated and buried alive by subordinates of the Chair- 
man of Hopei, General Lu Chung-lin. On June 12, 1939, sub- 
ordinates of General Yang Sen secretly attacked the rear guard 
of the New Fourth Army, stationed in northeastern Hunan. Over- 
whelmed by numbers, most of them were arrested and two officers 
were shot. Eight political workers and their families were buried 
alive. This grim news was published in connection with the Mem- 
orial Meeting held for these victims of internal strife by the Eighth 
Route Army office in Chungking, in August. 

Despite such horrible happenings and serious conflict, the general 
opinion in China is that as long as the Japanese continue their 
military aggression the Kuomintang authorities will have to main- 
tain a certain degree of national solidarity. For this reason the 
opposing positions within the United Front will not suddenly 
become more acute. Even so, such internal conflicts cannot but de- 
crease the efficiency of national resistance, prolonging the misery 
and suffering of the Chinese people. As a matter of fact it must be 
understood that just as the Kuomintang represents certain strata 
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The Kuomintang in China: Its Fabric and Future 


of Chinese economic life, the existence of the Chinese Communist 
Party has also a special economic base. Factually it is impossible 
to wipe out the Chinese Communist Party. 

It must be admitted, however, that if the psychology of fear 
and antipathy on the part of the Kuomintang should be allowed 
to develop beyond a certain limit, the nation would be in grave 
danger. The crowd of traitors under Wang Ching-wei, traitors 
to the Kuomintang and to the nation, is an illustration. Wang 
Ching-wei’s “positive policy” against the Communists only led to 
a complete surrender to the Japanese. Should not this be regarded 
as a serious lesson to the Kuomintang? Generally speaking, how- 
ever, the Kuomintang does not seem to have really accepted the 
| lesson. There are still many individual Kuomintang members either 
openly or secretly linked with Wang Ching-wei. The Kuomin- 
tang therefore confronts a critical situation, Whether this crisis 
can be overcome depends partly on Chiang Kai-shek himself, but 
primarily on the conscientious realization of the danger by the 
Kuomintang members at large. 

Being realistically aware of necessities, the Generalissimo keeps 
up a relatively resolute attitude on the continuance of military re- 
sistance. This is certainly the most important factor preventing the 
growth of the Kuomintang crisis. Chiang Kai-shek seems to be a 
hero of the Chinese classical pattern. In addition to his political 
sagacity, he has had a wide experience of Chinese society. He has 
shown remarkable ability in utilizing the traditional Chinese social 
relationships to enlist the services of the Chinese literati. His per- 
sonal prestige and power can control at least the majority of 
Kuomintang members, preventing them from putting through im- 
pulsive and shortsighted measures. For, generally speaking, the 
Kuomintang people somehow tend to think that to defeat Japanese 
imperialism is “not difficult,” but that to control the rising demo- 
cratic influence in China is not an easy matter. 

An important fact, not to be underestimated, is that more than 
two-thirds of the Chinese army is in the hands of the Huangpu 
Group which from the outset was trained and promoted by the 
Generalissmo himself. Even among the remaining third many 
Huangpu men are distributed throughout the lower and middle 
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acific Affairs 
officer ranks. During the war of resistance, military administratjop 
has become more and more unified, and this has further built up 
the Generalissimo’s authority. Before the war, military officers who 
were members of the Kuomintang were all trained under the 
slogan of “obedience to the leader.” In some ways the importance 
of this slogan has been strengthened by the war, because “obedience 
to the leader” has begun to be identified with nationalism. Perhaps 


nobody has more deeply appreciated this than the Generalissimo the 
himself, who has made the identification of nationalism and per. Chin 
sonal loyalty a very important factor in blocking the way of the ” 
defeatists in China. 
It is not difficult to understand that the higher military officers _— 
of the Huangpu Group, especially the special service staff, have in Kuo 
spite of this been responsible for much of the friction and confi JB ‘?°* 
in the national united anti-Japanese front. They were all trained sider 
for civil war in the first place, and many of them participated for = 
years in the anti-Communist campaigns. As professional soldiers, there 
they know better than anybody else that there is an urgent demand — 
for larger mobilization, wider guerilla warfare, and improvement the | 
of political training among the soldiers. All these are necessary to Chi 
strengthen the army. Yet their civil war experience ingrained in Shai 
them a distrust of democracy, and many of them now fear that It 
what they wish to avoid may rise beyond their control: namely, and 
a centralized leadership based not upon the pyramid of military ne 
rank, but upon real democracy. — 
on 

“io Kuomintang party machine under the Chen brothers, as it Chi 
is today, should next be described. In the Generalissimo’s eyes Che 

the C. C. Group, like the Huangpu, is his own creation. It has thal 
close connections with local administration, down to the village. Chi 
It is allied to many of the “rotten gentry” and the reactionary land- Jan 
lords, and has everywhere entered into direct conflict with the local . 
popular movements directed by the Chinese Communists. It has the 
absorbed into its rank and file quite a few ex-Communists and as | 
Chinese Trotskyists, who have strengthened it not only in per- ss 
sonnel but also in tactics. = 


Since the Japanese invasion quite a few of the staff members of 
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the C. C. Group have turned traitor. Many C. C. stalwarts who 
used to be officials of the Shanghai Kuomintang Headquarters and 
of the Municipal Bureaus under C. C. control have surrendered 
to the enemy and have become officials in the Japanese puppet 
regime or the Japanese puppet political party. Prior to his open 
betrayal, Wang Ching-wei’s relation to the C. C. Group was fairly 
lose. Shortly after his open betrayal and flight from Chungking, 
the Kuomintang Headquarters ordered all party members both in 
China and abroad not to attack Wang without reserve. 

As a matter of fact, those who follow Wang Ching-wei today 
are in the large majority recruited from the C. C. Group. The 
former Vice-Chairman of the Publicity Section of the Central 
Kuomintang Headquarters, Chow Fu-hai, and one of the best-known 
special service men in the Kuomintang, Ting Mo-tseng, both con- 
sidered to be C. C. men, have openly gone over to Wang Ching- 
wei. These two happen to be more important than the rest, but 
there are many more C. C. men who are now identified with the 
activities led by Wang Ching-wei. It has become plain that it was 
the work of these men in the C. C. Group that enabled Wang 
Ching-wei to deliver blow after blow to the Chinese press in 
Shanghai, which has always advocated the continuance of resistance. 

It seems that the Kuomintang itself has not been too positive 
and energetic in dealing with the problem of Wang Ching-wei. 
It was fully half a year after Wang’s flight from Chungking be- 
fore the Government issued an order for his arrest, and this was 
done primarily because of the pressure of public opinion throughout 
China. Only as late as July 13, 1939, did the Kuomintang expel 
Chow Fu-hai and Chen Pie-chun (Mrs. Wang Ching-wei); and at 
that time many Kuomintang people were openly working for Wang 
Ching-wei. Wang himself had been expelled from the party on 
January 1, 1939. 

In essence there has been little fundamental difference between 
the theory of Wang Ching-wei and that of the C. C. Group. Hence, 
as long as the Kuomintang is in the grip of the C. C. party machine 
it is difficult to expect that there can be a thoroughgoing liquida- 
tion of such theories. It is simply because of their fear of Chiang 
Kai-shek and the consideration that they should not seriously im- 
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Pacific Affair; 
pair his personal prestige, when he is the man upon whom they 
depend for support, that they have not openly supported Wang 


Ching-wei. In the meantime, however, the two groups—the C. ¢ that | 
and the followers of Wang Ching-wei—have never ceased back. of th 
door dealings with each other. In the summer of 1939 the Generalis. prese 
simo initiated a national movement called “spiritual mobilization” the p 
which was meant to combat the defeatist theory of Wang Ching. To p 
wei; but the Kuomintang members who were entrusted with map. J cums 
aging this movement did not seem to reflect that some self-criticism the | 
was necessary in order to substantiate their own verbal preaching, Japat 
To put it briefly but plainly, the Kuomintang, under the bias given thore 
it by the C. C. Group, is in danger of isolating itself from the the 1 
Chinese people as a whole. The Kuomintang urgently needs t) JB fut! 
reconstruct its higher staff, and to train new members to serve in In 
responsible posts. Grov 
In the upper strata of the Kuomintang there are influential bank. JB dem: 
ing interests, and T. V. Soong may be regarded as one of their JB ‘eset 
representative figures. As an able financier he has now become an JB 2nd 
unofficial spokesman of the Kiangsu-Chekiang banking group. The their 
relationship between this group and Great Britain should be kept in At 
mind. The banks of a semi-colonial country like China have orga 
obvious difficulties in the way of their development, especially in mov 
industry. Foreign capital, with its political and treaty privileges, at C 
still dominates over Chinese capital, which it has kept detached TI 
from industry. Chinese banking activities mainly deal with gov- peric 
ernment bonds, the cornering of agricultural products, and invest- polit 
ments in communications and in real estate business in prosperous Chit 
cities. Since the policy of national currency reform was adopted, into 
about the end of 1934, the Chinese banks, especially those enjoy- tion: 
ing the right of note issue, have completely entered into the system Con 
of the British sterling bloc. the 
Such a relationship can but intensify the dependence of the tion 
Kiangsu-Chekiang banking group upon British currency. For this the | 
reason, this Chinese banking group has to respect British policy in ager 
the Far East. Now that, next to China, Great Britain has suffered Nor 
most from Japanese aggression, and has not in the present cit- ri 
whe 


cumstances been able to find a real compromise with Japan, this 
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The Kuomintang in China: Its Fabric and Future 

Chinese banking group must necessarily support continuous re- 
sistance against Japan, in spite of the fact that its members fear 
that the war may destroy their own interests. The general opinion 
of this group in favor of resistance has helped to strengthen the 
yresent Kuomintang policy of continuing the war. Nevertheless, 
the problems they face make the bankers of this group irresolute. 
To preserve and expand their own interests under the present cir- 
cumstances is, of course, out of the question. On the other hand, 
the hope of being some day able to salvage the interests which 
Japan is destroying weakens their determination to participate in a 
thoroughgoing political reform, during the war, so as to complete 
the national bourgeois-democratic revolution—although their true 
future lies in the success of this revolution. 

In nature and attitude the Cheng Hsiieh I or Political Science 
Group and its banking backers are somewhat closer to the national 
demands of the China of today than the banking group just 
described. In their publicity they frequently use fashionable ideas 
and terminology; but at moments of crisis they are apt to reveal 
their vulnerability as the true ruling class of a semi-colonial land. 
At such moments, they tend to falter and compromise. Their 
organ, the Ta Kung Pao, formerly published in Tientsin and later 


moved to Shanghai and Hankow, now appears in two editions, 


at Chungking and Hongkong. 

The rise of the Cheng Hsiieh I began long before the revolutionary 
period of 1925-27. It owed its rise to the close connection between 
political power and the budding modern bourgeoisie in North 
China during and shortly after the last European War. It stepped 
into the Kuomintang shortly after the split in the national revolu- 
tionary united front, between the Kuomintang and the Chinese 
Communinst Party, in 1927. Once they entered the Kuomintang 
the Political Scientists began to-plant their influence in the Na- 
tional Government. Banking capital in North China already formed 
the backing of the Cheng Hsiieh I. Early in 1937, the chief man- 
ager of the Kincheng Banking Corporation and other financiers in 
North China founded a Sino-Japanese economic federation with 
some of the great Japanese cartels. Members of the Cheng Hsiieh I 
who were then in the Government tried desperately to bring about 
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Pacific Affair; 
a compromise with Japan in 1937. The direct negotiations with 
Tokyo, carried out by the then Minister of Foreign Affairs, Gener:| 
Chang Chun, were the culmination of these efforts. 

Nothwithstanding the Cheng Hsiieh I’s endeavors, the Sino. 
Japanese war broke out at the Marco Polo bridge, near Peiping, 
in the middle of the same year. The position of the Cheng Hsiieh | 
during the war has been very similar to that of the Kiangy. 
Chekiang banking group, but it has been politically more skilfy| 
and more resourceful in tactics. The most important staff mem. 
bers of the Cheng Hsiieh I, such as General Chang Chun, Secre. 
tary to the National Military Commission; Wu Ting-chang, Chair. 
man of Kueichou Province; Chang Chi-luan, chief editorial writer 
of the Ta Kung Pao; and Dr. Wong Wen-hao, Minister of National 
Economy, are regarded as the brain trust of the Generalissimo. 
They exercise considerable influence over the political line of the 
Kuomintang. 

Although it has lost its economic base in North China, through 
the Japanese invasion, the Cheng Hsiieh I is gradually extending 
its economic power throughout the Southwest, as Dr. Wong is 
now the Minister of National Economy. The group has a close 
relation with certain provincial authorities as well, through the 
Provincial Chairman of Fukien, General Chen Yih, and the Provin- 
cial Chairman of Kiangsi, General Hsiin Shih-hui, who are in- 
timately connected with the Cheng Hsiieh I. With the Economic 
Ministry and the Kueichou Provincial Government practically in 
their hands, the Cheng Hsiieh I, though it no longer represents 
banking capital in North China, is rapidly coming to represent 
capital investment in the Southwest. 

Now that the nascent modern industry of the coastal provinces 
of China has been crushed by Japanese invasion and Japanese 
smuggling, the Cheng Hsiieh I should make national economic 
reconstruction and the creation of a modern industry its special 
mission. Its responsibility is clearly defined, as it enjoys at present 
an unusually advantageous political position. It is also apparent that 
it is to the Cheng Hsiieh I that the Generalissimo looks for the 
hope of developing Chinese national capital. 
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The Kuomintang in China: Its Fabric and Future 


y THis connection it is important to note the centralizing tendency 
! I of political administration in China. Keeping pace with military 

necessity, the power of the Central Government has rapidly in- 
creased within the past two years, and the problem of provincial 
separatism has been solved in the main. This not only helps the 
war of national resistance but has now removed a very important 
internal stumbling block to the building up of a modern China. 
When Wang Ching-wei attempted to secure the support of the 
military authorities both in Yiinnan and in Ssuch‘uan for his so- 
called peace movement, he utterly failed. The degree of political 
unity and centralization already attained has very favorably pre- 
pared the ground for the economic building of a new China. 

This does not mean that there are no more serious difficulties to be 
faced in the modern industrialization of China. China’s coal and 
iron, the most important materials for building a national production 
system, are to be found in Manchuria and North China. These im- 
portant raw materials, and other items like cotton, wheat, salt and 
wool, cannot be safely secured until the Northeast, North China and 
other coastal provinces are completely restored to China. 

If indeed the Chinese national bourgeoisie do not remain resolute 
until the end of the war of resistance but begin to waver and 
compromise, their hope of building up an independent economic 
system in China will never be anything but a beautiful dream. 
Their attitude on problems of internal policy is also of the highest 
consequence. Though it is true that the provincial militarists can 
no longer indulge in warlord separatism, and that their power is 
rapidly on the decline, one must not evade the fact that the general, 
traditional, feudalistic influence and attitude is still deeply en- 
trenched in China. Because this is true, anti-modern groups and 
individuals still permeate both the higher and lower political struc- 
ture. For this very reason inefficiency, squeeze and corruption can- 
not be quickly done away with. In fact the political structure is 
not yet fit for the development of a modern economy in China. 
It is the duty and responsibility of China’s national bourgeoisie to 
understand that unless there is complete determination to establish 
a political democracy, their own future is foredoomed, and China 
can only sink to the status of a conquered colony of Japan. 
«41> 
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Pacific Affairs 

What will happen if China should compromise anc “ield before 
it gains the final victory? At best there will be a temperary peace 
more apparent than real. The logical development of Japan’s im. 
perialistic forces would still demand the conquest of the whole of 
China, and “peace” would enable Japan to prepare for the next 
advance. Japan could make use at leisure of the inherent politica 
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weakness of China and especially of the feudalistic survivals in J jn face 
Chinese society. weaken 

The present policy of the Chinese Communist Party is based ency in 
upon an understanding of the impossibility of a true peace by Chines 
compromise. It is a policy of fighting to the finish, until Japanese J tional | 
imperialism is completely driven out of the country. This policy It is 
can only be carried out successfully if the Communists support the [J realize 
National United Front, long-term cooperation with the Kuomin- compe 
tang, the carrying out of Sun Yat-sen’s Three People’s Principles, [J stood t 
the development of a democratic political system, and immediate in the 
improvement of the standard of living all over China. These are the su 
also the demands of China’s national bourgeoisie, though different [J Chine 
bourgeois groups support them with different degrees of energy. Unf 
Hence there is a solid basis for cooperation between the Kuomintang shado 
and the Chinese Communists. As to the sincerity and fidelity of the o1 
the Chinese Communist Party in carrying out this United Front Chins 
program, they seem unimpeachable, as reports from the regions in No d 
which the Eighth Route Army and the New Fourth Army are justif 
stationed have amply shown. Powe 
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The essence of history is evolutionary and no social, political or 
economic development can be expected to omit the sequence of 
evolutionary stages. Fully understanding this, the Chinese Com- 
munists have adopted a realistic and promising policy of exerting 
all their energy to support a bourgeois democratic revolution. Be- 
fore such a national revolution is accomplished they will not put 
up any slogan for socialistic revolution. For the present and for a 


long time to come, therefore, the Chinese national bourgeoisie should wou 
not entertain any fear of the Chinese Communist Party. This party of t 
and the Kuomintang are both needed and they should cooperate astr 
to achieve the national bourgeois democratic revolution. E 

The fact is that the Chinese national bourgeoisie itself is still han 
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relatively weak. Because of this lack of strength it needs to seek 
effective assistance in accomplishing its historical task. Its indis- 
pensable ally for the achievement of national liberation is the vast 
mass of the common people in China. Nobody, of course, would 
deny for a moment the existence of conflicts of class interests; but 
these conflicts should be minimized and avoided as far as possible 
in face of the national crisis. Internal political frictions can only 
weaken China. This is demonstrated not only by the present emerg- 
ency in time of war; it is also the lesson of the ten-year period of 
Chinese civil war which only ended on the eve of the present na- 
tional resistance. 

It is only reasonable to expect that the Kuomintang will eventually 
realize this better than it does at present. Sound and legitimate 
competition with the Chinese Communist Party should be under- 
stood to demand constructive Kuomintang leadership of the people 
in the conduct of the war and in building up the nation; not in 
the suppression of popular movements, creating friction with the 
Chinese Communists. 

Unfortunately, the international political forces which still over- 
shadow China today are controlled by those who believe that 
the only way of preserving their interests in China is to hold back 
China’s national capital to a semi-compradore form and_ nature. 
No doubt this theory and the attitude it governs were more or less 
justified some ten years ago, from the viewpoint of the Great 
Powers. Time and circumstances, however, have changed, and 
there is need now for a new attitude and a new policy. In the 
face of acute Japanese aggression it is next to impossible for the 
Western Great Powers to bring about a basic compromise with 
Japan. From this it is clear that if the Western Great Powers were 
to continue to pursue a policy which hampers the Chinese bour- 
geoisie in developing maturity and independence, they would merely 
increase the chance of a complete Japanese conquest of China. This 
would obviously be an unwise and suicidal policy, as the interests 
of the Great Powers in the Far East would inevitably suffer dis- 
astrously if China were reduced to a Japanese colony. 

Even purely in their own interest, therefore, instead of gradually 
handing over their Far Eastern interests to Japan the Great Powers 
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Pacific Affair; 
should effectively assist China. Their assistance should not be cop. 
fined to military supplies, but should extend to moral and political 
support enabling the Chinese bourgeoisie to get on its own feet 
and to assert itself as a national, not a colonial, middle class. Whey 
China becomes a really independent nation and emerges from the 
war victorious against Japanese aggression, its own interests as well 
as those of the Powers which have helped the Chinese people wil 
call for favorable treatment of the trade and capital of all nations, 
on a basis of equality. 

China, with a population of over four hundred million, an area 
of over ten million square miles, and an abundance of natural 
resources, will move forward in economic freedom and progress 
as soon as it is liberated from its present political and economic 
shackles. Undoubtedly this will enormously benefit the entire 
world. The democratic nations, especially Great Britain and the 
United States, must have learned by this time a serious lesson 
from the international aggressors. Appeasement of Japan or isola- 
tion of China would not only hinder China’s national liberation, 
but would work against the interests of those who weighted the 
scales in favor of Japan and against China. 

The Kuomintang, and the Chinese national bourgeoisie, which 
it represents, have a bright and broad future. But they still have a 
winding and difficult historical path to pursue. The success or 
failure of their historical mission primarily depends upon the 
correctness with which they analyze their own problems and the 
degree to which they improve the conduct of their own policy. It 
will also partially depend upon international relations, and_par- 
ticularly on the influence that Great Britain and the United States 
can wield in pursuing a policy of new adjustment. 


Hongkong, November 1939 
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NO. VI: RECENT RUSSIAN LITERATURE 
ON BURIAT MONGOLIA 


Otca Lanc 


Tue following titles are given in English translation only: 
Tue Burtat Autonomous SociAuist 
Repustic. By M. I. Pomus. Moscow, 1937, pp. vit + 395. 
(Quoted as Pomus.) 

PRoBLEMS OF THE Burtat Moncouian ASSR. Tue Proceepincs 
OF THE First CONFERENCE FOR THE STUDY OF THE PRODUCTIVE 
Forces OF THE Buriat AvToNoMOoUs SOCIALIST 
Soviet Repusiic. Moscow, Leningrad, 1935, Vol. I, pp. 360; 
Vol. II, pp. 448. (Quoted as Problems.) 

RESOLUTIONS OF THE First CONFERENCE FOR THE STUDY OF THE 
Propuctive Forces or THE BMASSR. Leningrad, 1934, pp. 68. 
(Quoted as Resolutions.) 

“Buriat Mongolian ASSR.” Article in Great Soviet Encycto- 
pepia. Moscow, 1937, Vol. 8, pp. 406-419. (Quoted as Soviet 
Encyclopedia.) 

“Buriat Mongolian ASSR.” Article in Srpertan Soviet ENcycto- 
penta. Novosibirsk, 1929, Vol. I, pp. 406-419. (Quoted as Sibe- 
rian Encyclopedia.) 

SociaL SrRucTURE OF THE Moncoxs. By B. Viladimirtsov. Len- 
ingrad, 1934, pp. 217. (Quoted as Viadimirtsov.) 

“The Mongols.” Historical Sketch by P. Staritsyna. Great 
Sovier Encyciopepia. Moscow, 1937, Vol. 40, pp. 58-64. 
(Quoted as Staritsyna.) 

On THE Question oF Turco-Moncot Fevupauism. By Prof. 
N. P. Koz’min. Moscow, 1934, pp. 136. (Quoted as Koz’min.) 
History OF THE WEsTERN Buriat MONGOLS IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH Centuries. By A. P. Okladnikov. 
Leningrad, 1934, pp. 425. (Quoted as Okladnikov.) 

History oF BurtaT Moncouta. MATERIALS OF THE Discussion 
Ube 1n 1934. Moscow-Leningrad, 1935, pp. 181. 
(Quoted as Discussion.) 
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Tue ANNALS OF THE Kuorin Buriats. Vol. I Edited by N.N. 
Poppe, pp. 172; Vol. II Edited by V. A. Kazakievich, pp, 125, 
Tue ANNALS oF THE Barcusin Buriats. Edited by V. Vostri. 
akov, pp. 75. THE ANNALS OF THE SELENGA Buriats. Edited by 
N. N. Poppe, pp. 86. All four volumes published by the Inst. 
tute of Oriental Studies, Moscow-Leningrad, 1935-1936. (Quoted 
as references to the Khorin, Bargusin and Selenga Chronicles.) 
“The Buriats.” By N. Kuner, Great Sovier Encyctopepia, 
Moscow, 1927, Vol. 8, pp. 237-241. (Quoted as Kuner.) 
Tue RECEPTION oF THE DELEGATION oF THE BMASSR ww tir 
Kremiin BY THE LEADERS OF THE PARTY AND OF 
THE GOVERNMENT ON JANUARY 27, 1936. Moscow, 
no date, pp. 118. 


Dikiie Monootta or Buriatia is known officially as the Buriat 
Mongolian Autonomous Socialist Soviet Republic. It lies on both sides 
of Lake Baikal and forms part of the Russian Federative Soviet Repub- 
lic. Although it has a total population of 542,170 and an area of 331,400 
square kilometers'—a small country by the standards of the Soviet Union 
—Buriat Mongolia is larger in arca than Rumania, Italy or Norway. 
Its political and strategic importance as a frontier country with rich 
natural resources makes it one of the most important corners of Soviet 
Asia. The vitally important rail, water, road and air ways which connect 
the European and Arctic parts of the Soviet Union with the Far East 
and Mongolia cross the Buriat Republic, and it is in this territory that 
the main line of the Trans-Siberian Railway passes closest to the foreign 
frontiers of the Soviet Union. Buriat Mongolia borders on the Mongol 
People’s Republic of Outer Mongolia, which has a defensive alliance 
with the Soviet Union and has recently shown that with the backing of 
this alliance it has the will and the ability to resist foreign invasion. 
Nevertheless, in spite of the way in which the Mongol People’s Republic 
acts as an outer defense of the Soviet Union, all military experts agree 
that the territory around Lake Baikal would be the major objective of 
the Japanese if they should ever attack the Soviet Union. 

The political importance of Buriat Mongolia is linked with its strate- 
gic importance by the fact that 43 per cent of the population are Buriats 
—people of Mongol or mixed Mongol, Turkic and Tungus origin, who 


1 These figures are from Administrative and Territorial Division of the Republics 
of the USSR, published in 1938, after a reorganization had allotted certain groups to 
the Irkutsk and Chita Provinces, where they now form Buriat Mongol National 
Regions. 
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No. VI: Recent Russian Literature on Buriat Mongolia 


are racially and culturally closely connected with the Mongols inhabiting 
Outer and Inner Mongolia and the western districts of Manchuria. In 
1938, 86.5 per cent of the Buriats lived in the Buriat Republic. Others 
lived outside the Republic, but within the boundaries of the Soviet 
Union.2 The reorganization of the life of the Buriats on socialist lines 
naturally excites more interest and comment among other Mongols than 
similar changes in the cultural and economic life of the Russian popu- 
lation in Siberia. On the other hand, enemies of the Soviet Union may 
have hoped for success in using Mongol agents to spread anti-Soviet 
propaganda among the Buriats. 

Owing to its importance in the economic life of Soviet Asia as a 
whole, and especially because of the key lines of transport which pass 
through its territory, the strategic and political significance of the Buriat 
Republic is increasing. It already supplies the two neighboring areas of 
Western Siberia and the Soviet Far East with agricultural, animal hus- 
bandry, and light industrial products. Plans are being made to increase 
the quantity of these supplies. Buriat Mongolia is also rapidly becoming 
one of the most important centers in Siberia and the Far East for the 
supply of railway and shipbuilding material. The largest locomotive and 
car plant in Siberia is situated at Ulan Ude (Red Gate), the capital of 
the Republic. 

Before its emancipation as an Autonomous Socialist Soviet Republic, 
Buriat Mongolia had been for about 250 years a colonial territory of 
Tsarist Russia. Even in the Tsarist period the strategic frontier value of 
this region and its importance to Russian commerce as the main ap- 
proach to Mongolia and China, and as a possible outlet for the settlement 
of Russian peasants driven out of Central Russia by the agricultural 
depression in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, had stimulated 
Government institutions to carry on some research work in geography, 
topography, history and agricultural problems. Gold was known to exist, 
and this and rumors of oil were responsible for some geological prospect- 
ing. This work, however, was of a rather casual character. (Pomus, p. 
73; also Kazakievich, in Problems, Vol. II, p. 312.) 

After the October Revolution, and especially after the first Five-Year 
Plan came into operation in 1929, the situation changed. It was gen- 
erally recognized in the U.S.S.R. that thorough economic and social re- 
search were necessary preliminaries to the planned economy of socialist 
construction. The efforts of the central scientific and economic institutions 
of the Soviet Union were coordinated with those of the local authorities 


Ibid. 
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and such newly created research organizations as the Institute of Monga! It is 2 
Culture in Ulan Ude, in order to explore the national resources and fae ot Tul 
power facilities of Buriat Mongolia and to investigate its political, soci; enter} 
and economic history, and its literature and art. In all of this the Jey pe tact’ 
was taken by the Academy of Sciences of the Soviet Union. This Acag. Je since 
emy, and the Institute of Mongol Culture, have also been responsible fo; exhau 
chronicling the events, achievements, and setbacks in the contemporary [ie 2!%° ‘ 
development of Buriat Mongolia. The results of this work have been and | 
treated in many books and periodicals and newspaper articles. Those Po 
listed at the beginning of this article are selected because they are rela. Chief 
tively recent and important and provide enough information for a rather tentid 
complete picture of the past and present of Buriat Mongolia. g watts 

of br 


— is information on these subjects, and also on population, his. 
tory, and recent events, in the articles on Buriat Mongolia in the 
Great Soviet Encyclopedia and the Siberian Encyclopedia; but as one of 


these articles was published in 1927 and the other in 1929, both are now Fe 
very much out of date. More recent and more complete is the account vanes 
in the two volumes of Problems, containing the papers prepared for the depo 
first conference for the study of the productive forces of the Buriat shor 
Mongol A.S.S.R. at Leningrad in April 1934. This conference was initi- mot 
ated by the Academy of Sciences, with the participation of members of been 
other scientific and economic institutions and members of the Govern- s 
ment of the Buriat Mongol Republic and representatives of its factories, expl 
collective farms and Red Army units. The first paper, on “The Results JB ° ! 
of Socialist Construction of the Buriat Mongol A.S.S.R. and the Prospect its ¢ 
for Its Economic Development,” was presented by the president of the way 
Government of the Republic, D. D. Jorjiev. The two volumes contain the 
48 papers on the country’s agriculture, natural resources and cultural avai 
life. An abridged account of geography, topography, geology, rivers and asp 


lakes, climate, soil, mineral resources and sources of power, based partly 
on the material in these two volumes, is to be found on pp. 14-95 of the 
book on Buriat Mongolia by Pomus, which was published three years 
later and was based partly on the material assembled for this conference. 


The results of these studies, and the data assembled by prospecting expe- = 
ditions, “changed the existing ideas about the mineral and raw material pas 
resources of the Buriat Mongol A.S.S.R. Many important sources of raw gre 
materials which had been known before were now appreciated in a “st 
different way, and many new deposits of raw material for the develop- pal 
ment of Buriatia’s industry have been discovered.” (Resolutions, p. 4.) pe 
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It is now known that Buriatia has, in the Jida district, the largest deposit 
| ot tungsten in the Soviet Union. in 1935 one of the three tin mining 
‘enterprises, in Sherlovogornoe, produced 45 per cent of all the tin ex- 


tracted in the Soviet Union. Gold has been worked on the Vitim Plateau 


I ince the 1840's, and in addition to these deposits, which have not been 


exhausted, new gold fields have been discovered in quantity. There are 


§ also about 720 million tons of iron ore deposits, and in addition silver 


and lead, copper, aluminum, and asbestos are found. 

Power facilities are very large. According to the data presented by the 
Chief Administration of Water Resources of the U.S.S.R., the power po- 
tential of the rivers of Buriat Mongolia is estimated at 4,800,000 kilo- 


| watts. Large deposits of high grade anthracite and about a million tons 
| of brown coal have been discovered, and the gas and bituminous coal 


deposits around the Gusinoe Lake offer an enormous reserve of fuel 
energy for the most important economic region of the republic, center- 
ing around the capital at Ulan Ude. 

Forests of fir and deciduous trees cover a surface of 28.6 million hec- 
tares, of which only about 3.5 million hectares have been worked. Oil 
deposits have been found in many fields on the southeastern and eastern 
shores of Lake Baikal. In fact, Buriat Mongolia can now provide the 
motor fuel necessary for its own defense purposes, which had hitherto 
been lacking in Eastern Siberia. 

Scientific research has also helped to work out new methods for the 
exploitation of fisheries and the improvement of the indigenous breeds 


F of livestock. The increase of the fodder supply and the improvement of 


its quality are associated with research in livestock breeding. In the same 
way, work in meteorology and agronomy, by thorough investigation of 
the climate, the length of the growing season and the total sunshine 
available during the growing season have helped to change the whole 
aspect of agriculture, making possible a much larger cultivation of 
cereals than had formerly been thought possible. 


Moncotta has a mixed population. The Buriats themselves, 
with 43.3 per cent of the total, form the largest group. Next in 
importance come the Russians who settled in the territory during the 
past 200 years. Together with these there is an ethnically intermediate 
group known as the Jassachni or Kirim—that is to say “tributaries” or 
“suBjects” of the Russian colonies under the old order. These consist 
partly of baptized Buriats, who settled down long ago, and partly of 
people of mixed Buriat and Russian descent. Among the relatively large 
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groups must be numbered also the Tungus, or Evenki, as they are no, 
known; together with the Soyots, who are kindred of the Turkic peoples 


who live in Tannu-Tuva or Urianghai. There are also small TOUS of qT 
Tatars, Ukrainians, Poles and Jews. (Pomus, pp. 145-151.) As the Bur, the | 
ats are the dominant group in the population, the problems of their soci: Prof 
and economic life have attracted most attention from historians anj je 2" 
sociologists, even more since the revolution than before; although the on * 

Institute of Oriental Studies of the Academy of Sciences and the |oc,| = 
research institute have also devoted much attention to the “nation, a 
minorities” of the Republic, such as the Evenki and Soyots. (Kazakie. late. 
vich, in Problems, Vol. II, p. 514.) There seems to be as yet no com. At 
plete unity among Soviet research workers on the question of the origin — 
of the Buriats. Until recently the opinion was prevalent that the Buriat his $ 
are pure Mongols. The newer tendency is to suppose that the Mongols wor 
who invaded this territory in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries mixed and 
with tribes, mainly of a Turkic and Tungus origin, which they found polis 
there. (Pomus, p. 97; Koz’min, p. 81; Okladnikov, p. 274.) defir 
There is, however, no difference of opinion on the fact that the social Man 
organization and economy of the cattle-breeding Buriat nomads before Bure 
the time of the Russian invasion, and to a great extent even after the ~ 
arrival of the Russians, were almost identical with those of the Mongols. a 
Until recently, therefore, the Buriat Mongol problem was considered wits 
merely a part of the Mongol problem, and the results of research in wh 
Mongol economic and social history were applied to the Buriats with- = 
out differentiation. Since 1930, there has been a great deal of direct con- met 
centration on the problem of the Buriat Mongols, who have thus been and 
brought to the fore in the work of the Mongol Cabinet of the Institute = 
for Oriental Studies of the Academy of Sciences at Leningrad. The form = 
of social and economic life peculiar to the Buriat Mongols before the “J 
revolution has thus been more clearly defined. Very interesting material infe 
was produced in the discussions which were held at Ulan Ude in 1934, = 
with the participation of many Russian and Buriat historians and socid- E 
ogists, of both the younger and the older generation. The opinions held feu 
by Soviet scientists can be roughly divided into three main groups. ee 
1) The basic social organization of the Buriats before the revolution ps 
was a community-clan structure of clan units joined in larger commv- 8 
nities. = 
2) Buriat Mongolia before the revolution was already a capitalist i, 
country, its clan society having been transformed to a capitalist society 8 
Mirs 


as early as the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
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No. VI: Recent Russian Literature on Buriat Mongolia 
3) Buriat Mongol society was feudal in character, though elements 


of capitalism were already strongly established before the revolution. 


The adherents of the pure “clan theory” are to be found chiefly among 
the old scholars like Shchapov, Khangalov, Klements, or exiles like 
Professor Riasanovsky.’ The most prominent representative of this theory 
in the U.S.S.R. is N. Kuner, whose point of view is expressed in his article 
on “The Buriats” in the Great Soviet Encyclopedia. This point of view 
was completely discarded by the conference at Ulan Ude and had also 
been rejected by the most outstanding Russian Mongolists, such as the 
late Professor Barthold and the late Professor Vladimirtsov. 

Among the historians and sociologists who consider the old Mongol 
society to have been feudal, Vladimirtsov was outstanding. He began 
his scientific work on Mongolia in Tsarist times, but his most important 
works were published after the Revolution. Vladimirtsov was a pupil 
and younger colleague of Barthold, the famed Turcologist and Mon- 
golist.t It was Vladimirtsov who provided the material for the clearest 
definition of “nomadic feudalism,” closely based on the documents of 
Mongol history. He draws a picture so similar to the feudalism of 
Europe that it is possible to speak of both kinds of feudalism as belong- 
ing to the same social order. 

The “feudal” characteristics shown in Vladimirtsov’s material are: 1) 
a “natural” economy, in which each family produces the essentials of 
what it consumes, and is therefore not dependent in any major degree 
on exchange and purchase; 2) a stabilized, unvarying routine in the 
methods of production; 3) class antagonism between landowners (princes 
and noyon or nobles) and common people (arat or alban); 4) the insti- 
tution of hereditary bondage or serfdom as a form of “non-economic 
coercion”; 5) a feudal hierarchy; 6) a form of land utilization condi- 
tional in character (being dependent on services rendered by the feudal 
inferior to the feudal superior), which resulted in practice in the con- 
centration of the ownership of land in the hands of the upper class. 

However, he distinguishes this “nomadic feudalism” from European 
feudalism by a number of peculiarities, owing to the fact that the 
main occupation of the nomads was the breeding and herding of live- 
stock, which involved “transhumance” or the shifting of the herds, ac- 


5See his Fundamental Principles of Mongol Law, Tientsin, 1937; reviewed in 


Paciric AFFatrs, Dec., 1937. 
*Barthold’s magnum opus was his Turkestan Down to the Mongol Invasion, 2nd 
ed., revised, translated by H. A. R. Gibb, London, 1928. 
5 See, in addition to his study listed above, his Chinghis Khan, translated by D. S. 
Mirsky, London, 1930. 
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Pacific Affairs 
companied by the herders and their families, from one pasture to ap. 
other. European feudal society was based on the large-scale ownership 
of land, while nomadic feudalism was based on the large-scale ownership 
of livestock. For this reason, the attitude of nomads, engaged in the 
breeding of livestock, differed in its concept of the ownership of land 
from the attitude of agricultural peoples. What was important was not 
the ownership of certain definite pieces of land, but the right of Using 
wide areas for periodic migration. The fief of a seigneur consisted there. 
fore of two parts: one was the number of nomadic families who consti. 
tuted his followers or ulus, and the other was his right to hunting 
ground and pastures sufficient to maintain these followers. The “owner. 
ship” of land resided in the right of a noyon or noble to direct the migra. 
tion of his dependents to certain places. The feudal lord was the great 
noble who distributed pasture rights and migration rights to lesser 
nobles. Nominally, the common people also owned cattle; but owing to 
the fact that they had to migrate at the orders of their seigneur, they 
were in practice more the shepherds of another man’s herds than inde. 
pendent owners. (Vladimirtsov, pp. 111-114; also Staritzyna’s article.) 

Professor Koz’min, in his interesting book On the Question of Turco- 
Mongol Feudalism, comes to conclusions similar to those of Vladi- 
mirtsov. He also considers that the social organization of these two 
nomad peoples is essentially feudal. In Central Asia, as in medieval 
Europe, the beg (lord) was the landowner, and both cattle breeding 
and agricultural communities were under the domination of the begs. 
(p. 56.) The population was divided into 1) aristocracy (begs, dark- 
han, noyon), and 2) common people (kharabudak, haralka). The foun- 
dation of the economy of these nomad peoples was large land owner- 
ship and a small peasant® economy. (p. 54.) 

Koz’min, however, stresses more than Vladimirtsov the complete 
break between the feudal period of nomad society and the more ancient 
clan organization. The Turkish and Mongol states of Central Asia, 
according to his view, were “unions of small social organisms, which 
were interdependent and above which rose a hierarchical ladder, but 
they did not lose their autonomy. They were not unions of blood rela- 
tives, even in the sense of clans and communities connected by the bond 
of common language and customs, as Vladimirtsov and Barthold would 
have it.” (p. 23.) This applies equally to the Buriats. Koz’min generally 
” Cte de Russian terminology, the word “peasant” is freely used when discussing 


nomad societies. As this word is misleading when used in English, it should be 
understood that it means “commoners” or “common people.” 
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speaking does not acknowledge that a clan organization existed during 
| the historical period of any people. Even more weighty is the difference 
of opinion between Koz’min and Vladimirtsov regarding the basis of 
economic power among nomads. Koz’min, unlike Vladimirtsov, thinks 
that the ownership of land had more importance than the ownership of 
cattle; but this opinion, and Koz’min’s denial of the existence of clan 
society as well, was strongly repudiated by the conference in Ulan Ude. 
Koz’min devotes a special chapter to the feudalism of the Buriat re- 
gion, where he distinguishes, before the Russian invasion, two classes: 
1) the noyons who were the feudal lords and practical owners of the 
land; 2) the ulus or “people,” who were the peasants (commoners), 
practically serfs of the noyons. The legal foundation of serfdom was 
created by the courts known as “clan courts,” which in practice repre- 
sented the feudal jurisdiction of the lords over their vassals. In the time 
of the Mongol Empire and later, the feudal lords of the Buriat region 
were owners of herds that were large according to the local standard, 
but the Buriat nobles were “small noyons” or holders of small estates 
as compared with the feudal lords of the Mongols. They later became 
the vassals of the great feudal lords of Mongolia and paid tribute to 
them. While this connection between the Buriats and the Mongols was 
broken after the Russian conquest of the Buriat region, the feudal struc- 
ture within the country remained intact. Okladnikov, in his History of 
the Western Buriats, takes a position intermediate between the “feudal” 
and the “clan community” schools. Following Morgan, whose classifica- 
tion was accepted by Engels, he defines Buriat society before the Russian 
conquest of the seventeenth century as “barbarian.” Its community clan 
structure was then still strong, but disintegration could already be de- 
tected. “The genuine development of ‘Buriat Feudalism,’ however, took 
place only under the Russian domination.” (pp. 368-370.) 
f greews it made use of Mongol studies in general, the Ulan Ude con- 
ference concentrated on the Buriat region. It unanimously re- 
jected the theory that a pure and intact clan organization had persisted 
among the Buriats up to the Revolution of 1917, though remnants of it 
were considered to be still clearly visible. Discussion centered around 
the problem of whether the fundamental characteristics of Buriat society 
had been feudal or capitalistic. In surveying the history of Buriat society 
from the remote past right up to the Revolution, and especially the 
period of Tsarist colonial policy, the majority, including Khapaev, 
Koz’min, Kudriavtsev, Dashinobe, Gudoshnikov, and others, undoubt- 
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Pacific Affair; 
edly took the “feudal” position. Their view might be summarized x 
follows: before the penetration of the elements of capitalism in the nips 
teenth century, Buriat society was feudal, with some remnant of oj 
clan structure. A “natural” economy prevailed. The noyons were not 
heads of clans, but real feudal lords. In earlier times there had been no 
private property in land, and pastures were used communally, As pri 
vate property in livestock developed, and became concentrated in the 
hands of great chiefs, the older system, though surviving in name, }e. 
came a fiction. The feudal lord, owning several hundred or thousand 
head of cattle, was in practice able to use exclusively for himself the 
pastures that in name belonged to the whole clan community. (Discus. 
sion, p. 131.) 

The common Buriats or ulus were compelled to work for the noyons, 
tending and milking their cattle and making cheese and other milk 
products for them. Dashinobe, attacking the views of the “capitalist” 
school, adduces further examples of feudal forms of exploitation: the 
noyons often violently seized the cattle of the commoners, kept com- 
moners in service without payment, and punished them without court 
sentence. (p. 113.) Kudriavtsev (p. 75) describes in more detail the sub. 
division of Buriat society in the seventeenth century, before and during 
the first years of the Russian conquest: 1) the princes or taiji; 2) the 
noyons or feudal lords, consisting of the brothers, uncles and near kins- 
men of the princes; 3) the better people or “good men,” who were 
lesser feudal lords; 4) the ulus people, yassak men or commoners; 5) 
the kishtym or tributaries, who were people of different small non- 
Buriat tribes paying tribute to the Buriats. 

After the conquest of the Buriat region, the Tsarist Government pre- 
served this feudal structure. The land was declared to be the property 
of the Tsar, but in reality it remained at the disposal of the noyons. All 
of their class privileges were preserved in practice and they became a 
kind of “second class nobility” under the Russians. Many of them served 
as Tsarist officials, and by virtue of this their power over the common 
people was actually increased. They collected the taxes and the yassak 
or tribute payable to the Russian Government, and this gave them oppor- 
tunities for all kinds of illegal exactions. They preserved their court 
jurisdiction over the common Buriats except for the most important crim- 
inal cases, and at the same time were entrusted with supervising the 
commoners politically. The lama priests and Datsans or lama monas- 
teries, it may be added, were also corporate feudal landlords, as was the 
Catholic Church in medieval Europe. 
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The penetration of Russian commercial and industrial enterprise in 
the nineteenth century brought about the development of capitalist fea- 
‘tures in the Buriat economy. While there was a certain amount of indus- 
trial enterprise, especially in mining, and while centers of commercial 
trade arose, the representatives of the “feudal” school caution against 
overestimating their importance and that of Russian commercial capital. 
They emphasize the fact that the Russian trade with China merely passed 
through the Buriat region and did not influence its internal condition. 

Capitalist development was accelerated after the construction of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway. The development of commodity trade, though 
sow, intensified the differentiation of classes among the rural Buriats 
in proportion as it superseded the old nearly self-sufficient economy modi- 
fied by barter trade. A town bourgeoisie of merchants and factory owners 
and a rural bourgeoisie of rich kulak peasants or herd owners began to 
appear. Some of the old noyon class began to take part in commerce 
and industry and became “a mixture of feudal lords and merchants.” 
Nevertheless the noyons and the kulaks, right up to the time of the 
Revolution, remained distinct groups representing two systems of ex- 
ploitation—that of the still surviving feudal system and that of the new 
capitalist order. 

The representatives of the “capitalist” school—Kosakov, Shirokovich, 
and others—assert that there is not and never has been any feudalism 
in the Buriat society. “The embryo of feudalism did not develop to be 
a genuine social and economic formation.” The old clan society changed 
into capitalism. In the nineteenth century developed capitalist relations 
already prevailed in Buriatia. In the decades before the Revolution the 
community land was gradually seized by kulaks, who became the domi- 
nant force in the countryside. The officials were not the feudal lords, but 
the representatives and trustees of the kulaks. Large estates, in the Buriat 
region, were of the American type, purely capitalistic and employing 
hired laborers, and not of the Prussian type, which is feudal in char- 
acter or has many surviving feudal characteristics. The Buriat peasants 
did not work for the feudal lords but were independent producers. Land 
laborers and shepherds, drawn from the ruined small peasants, landless 
peasants and poor Russian immigrants, were hired for money. “There 
was no compulsion, other than economic necessity, to force them to work 


for a master.”? 


™The term “peasant” here means not only herdsmen but peasants in the proper 
sense of the word, since the penetration of the Russians had brought with it a cer- 
tain amount of agriculture which many of the Buriats had begun to practice in 
imitation of the Russians, 
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The Ulan Ude conference expressed a wish to see more work done 
on the original historical materials for the history of the Buriats. The 
Mongolian Cabinet of the Academy of Sciences in Leningrad accord, 
ingly published the annals of three of the Buriat tribes—the Selenga, 
Khorin (in 2 volumes), and Bargusin. Three of these were edited }y 
N. N. Poppe and V. A. Kazakievich and printed in Mongol only; the 
other, edited by Vostriakov, was published also in Russian translation 
The three collections are the first of a series on the literature of Buriat 
Mongol history. They present, according to N. N. Poppe, in his intro. 
duction to the chronicle of the Khorin Buriats, “most interesting sum. 
maries of different ancient legends on the origin of the Buriat clan, and 
genuine historical material concerning their conquest by the Russians, 
the development of Lama Buddhism, and the administration of the 
Buriats from the eighteenth century onward.” The chronicle materia! 
preserved a great deal of valuable information about the life, creed, cus. 
toms and ethnographic peculiarities of the Buriats in the eighteenth and 


nineteenth centuries, revealing the characteristics and activities both of dimi 
the Buriat feudal classes and of the Russian administration. The Buria smal 
chronicles follow the pattern of the Mongol annals, but are distinguished esti 
by their wide use of the original documents preserved in the archives dest 
of the “steppe dumas” or local administrative councils of the nineteenth Ir 
century. and 
Pomus, on pp. 96-141 of his book on the Buriat Republic, gives a tion 
short but comprehensive review of political history which makes up for For 
the lack of political history in the work of the Ulan Ude conference. “in 
After a brief reference to prehistoric times, he describes Buriat economic per 
life and social organization as they were before the Russian conquest. the 
He then gives the story of the conquest, from the first battle with the ope 
Russian Cossacks in 1620 to the Nerchinsk and Burinsk Treaties of 1689 10¢ 
and 1777. There follows a description of Tsarist administration, mis fig 
sionary activities, and economic development and social change. Pomus Th 
then concludes with a history of the Revolutions of 1905 and 1917, the act 
counter-revolution and intervention in Buriat Mongolia in 1919-1920, thi 
and an account of the founding of the present Republic, with a sum- Ye 
mary of its constitution, adopted in 1937. th 
An important contribution to political and social history is the mono- m 

graph by A. P. Okladnikov on the struggle of the Western (Angara) 
branch of the Buriats against Tsarism and the history of the conquest : 
0 


of their country. The book shows the social conflicts both among the 
Buriats and among their Russian conquerors. These internal conflicts 
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~ometimes brought poor Russian peasant colonists over to the side of the 
Ruriats and prompted the Buriat nobility to join the oppressors against 


their own people. 


ue civil war in the Buriat region terminated in 1920, and at the 
Tend of 1921 two autonomous Buriat Mongol regions were created. 
One was in what was then Soviet Siberia, and one in the Far Eastern 
Republic. In 1923 the two regions were united to form the present re- 
public, which is an autonomous member of the Russian Socialist Federa- 
tive Soviet Republic. Since that time there has been remarkable progress. 
This is described in several articles and papers published in the Problems 
and also by Pomus (pp. 142-267, “Socialist Reconstruction”; and pp. 269- 
304, “Cultural Revolution”). By 1923 the economy of the country, which 
had been low to begin with and had suffered great destruction during 
the years of war and civil war, was at a very low level. The area under 
crops had decreased by 34.6 per cent since 1916-1917, and livestock had 
diminished by 33-9 per cent. Industry was represented only by a score of 
small enterprises of semi-handicraft character, with a total production 
estimated at about 2.6 million rubles. The few big enterprises had been 
destroyed in the civil war. 

In the next 13 years the situation changed considerably. Between 1923 
and 1928 mining was revived, old mines and factories being recondi- 
tioned and new ones built. Development, however, was relatively slow. 
For the year 1929 the Siberian Encyclopedia (pp. 406-409) stated that 
“in spite of the endeavors of the Government, Buriatia still lived in a 
period of weak, backward economy.” Rapid progress began only with 
the first Five-Year Plan in 1929. New mines and quarries were put into 
operation and industry developed until its output in 1936 was valued at 
100 million rubles, or 38.5 times the output value of 1923. By 1938 this 
figure was increased to 131 million rubles (Pravda, March 6, 1939). 
The structure of industry was also changed. In 1923 capital goods had 
accounted for 16.8 per cent of the total industrial production. In 1936 
this proportion had increased to 72.6 per cent. Under the second Five- 
Year Plan 400 million rubles were invested in industrial construction in 
the Buriat Mongol Republic—28o0 times the total of industrial invest- 
ment that had existed in 1923-1924. 

The larger industrial enterprises include glass, bricks, wool and meat 
factories, large flour mills, tungsten production, wharves and a giant 
locomotive and car plant, which has been declared an enterprise of na- 
tional importance to the whole U.S.S.R. It supplies cars and locomotives 
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and parts for the whole of Siberia. By 1936 there were 75,600 indy, 


trial workers, or seven times the number there had been in 1923-1924 : , 
In spite of all this, agriculture and the breeding of li ie 
n spite of all this, agriculture and the breeding of livestock remain 
the basis of the country’s economy. According to M. Kuibyshev, Burix “aa 
Mongolia is one of the most important livestock breeding regions in the T 
U.S.S.R. Under the first Five-Year Plan there began in Buriatia, as in th imp 
whole of the U.S.S.R., a basic social and technical reconstruction of agri. *' 
culture, The land of the noyons and kulaks was confiscated and handej a 
over to the poorer peasants, who were organized in collective farms, Pon 
Taste SHow1nc Rate or 
Year (Jan. 1). 1923 1928 1929 1930 1932 1934 1935 1936 
Number of collective farms.. 12 89 311 §24 1,578 1,640 1,059 1,068 -— 
Percentages tior 
(a) of collectivized house- for 
(b) of collectivized popu- 
By 1936 the collective farms owned 97.1 per cent of the total area os 
under crops, 91.5 per cent of the cattle, and 89.3 per cent of all horses, M 
In 1924, there was only one state-owned farm; by 1935 there were eight, a“ 
By 1937 the percentage of collectivized households was raised to go§ ‘“ 
per cent. Collectivization was accompanied by technical advances. Mech. ” 
anization, intensive scientific research, and the introduction of crop rota- B 
tion and early sowing made possible a steady expansion of agriculture. 
The area under cultivation was increased 2.9 times between 1923 and he 
1937, reaching a total of 535,000 hectares in 1936. The promotion of th 
the area sown to wheat was raised from 13.6 per cent in 1923 to 31.1 p 


per cent in 1936; the yield per hectare was simultaneously increased by 
47-6 per cent. (Pomus, pp. 145, 216.) By 1938 the rate of yield was 11.3 
quintals per hectare for all cereals, and 13.3 quintals for wheat. This 
increase in grain production is of obvious importance in case of war. 

In Buriat Mongolia, and throughout the Soviet Union, livestock breed- 
ing suffered severely at the beginning of collectivization. In 1933 Buriat 
livestock had decreased by 24 per cent as compared with 1923 (Pomus, 
p. 201; Problems, Vol. II, p. 30). In 1934 the Governments of the U.S.S.R. 
and the Buriat Republic intervened with a series of effective measures 
to improve the situation, including a lowering of taxes in Buriat Mon- 
golia and increased allowances for the private ownership of livestock 
by members of collective farms. The result was that by 1936 livestock 
had increased 55.7 per cent over the total of 1933. The detailed figures 
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No. VI: Recent Russian Literature on Buriat Mongolia 


for 1936 were: 184,700 horses; 610,500 cattle; 596,600 sheep; 127,300 


goats; 134,900 hogs (Pomus, p. 202). The number of hogs, it may be 


noted, indicates a transition from the old “nomad” economy to an econ- 


omy of “mixed farming.” 

The quality of Buriat cattle is being improved by cross-breeding with 
imported pedigree stock and by better feeding methods. The milk yield 
per head is growing, and the quality of fodder is being improved (Prob- 
lems, Vol. II, pp. 16-45); but according both to the Problems and to 
Pomus, the question of an adequate fodder supply had not been solved 
satisfactorily in 1936. 

Transport remained a weak link until 1935 (Pomus, p. 234; Prob- 
lems, Vol. I, p. 295). The Government then began paying special atten- 
tion to this problem. In 1936 Kaganovich became the People’s Commissar 
for Transport, and effective measures for improvement were initiated. 


ixe the rest of the U.S.S.R., Buriat Mongolia has changed in social 
L character with the disappearance of the bourgeois classes in both 
city and village. In 1923 only 6.4 per cent of the population of Buriat 
Mongolia lived in cities; by 1936 the proportion had grown to 25.8 per 
cent. The number of industrial and white collar workers increased from 
10,700 in 1923 to 75,600 in 1936. Before the revolution, no Buriats were 
industrial workers; in 1935, 16 per cent of the industrial workers in the 
Buriat Republic were Buriats. 

Most important of all social changes was the settling down of Buriat 
herdsmen and Evenki (Tungus) hunters. In 1928-1929, 9.8 per cent of 
the non-Russian population were settled; 78.6 were semi-nomads; 11.1 
pure nomads; and 0.5 per cent nomad hunters (Pomus, pp. 152-153). 
On May 27, 1929 the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, on the basis of a report from the Buriat Committee of the 
Party, passed a resolution to reconstruct the economic life of the Buriat 
people by settling the nomadic population as a part of the collectiviza- 
tion program. D. Jorjiev, (Problems, Vol I, pp. 16-17) describes the car- 
rying out of this program in the next five years: “The problem is a very 
serious one. It is connected with a series of other problems, like water sup- 
ply, selection of proper places for settling, the right distribution of 
meadows and pastures. These problems are very difficult and there were 
quite a few shortcomings in their solution.” 

Jorjiev describes how the Government helped by subsidizing newly 
settled households and providing material for building new houses and 
sheds. The experience gained in settling the first households was studied 
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Pacific Affair; 
and used. Medical authorities observe the influence of the new mode of 
life on health and on problems of nourishment. It is evident from Jor. 
jiev’s account that the program of settlement was not governed pri- 
marily by the abstract idea that a settled life is “superior” to nomadism 
but to have been urged forward by economic necessity. The develop. 
ment of agriculture was incompatible with nomadism, and in addition 
it was “very difficult to improve the quality of livestock under such con. 
ditions.” (Jorjiev, Problems, Vol. I, p. 17.) Pomus, writing three 
years later, states that the problems of settlement had been solved in the 
main by 1938. “In the great spaces of the steppe and taiga, where until 
recently were to be seen only the isolated yurts and chums of the Buriat 
and Evenki, thousands of new settlements of collective farmers have 
now been constructed, with new houses, warm cattle sheds, schools, 
hospitals, and clubs” (p. 153). 

Papers by Jorjiev, Torgomitov, Poppe, Sosnovski and others (Prob. 
lems, Vol. II, pp. 281-415), and the book by Pomus (pp. 264-304) de- 
scribe the raising of cultural standards in Buriat Mongolia since the 
revolution. In 1917, only 3 per cent of the Buriats could read and write. 
In 1935, the proportion had been increased to 84 per cent. At the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century there had been 20 elementary schools. 
By 1935 there were 711, with 84,000 pupils, representing 97 per cent of 
all children of school age. Middle and higher education, first undertaken 
under Soviet rule, was being carried on in 103 high schools, 6 technical 
high schools, 3 normal schools, and 3 colleges. B. D. Torgomitov (Prob- 
lems, Vol. II, p. 283) states that in 1931 Buriat Mongolia allotted 39 per 
cent of its budgeted expenditure to public education, as compared with 
2 per cent in Afghanistan and 6 per cent in Iran. Comparison of the 
local budget of the Buriat Republic with the national budget of Afghan- 
istan and Iran is perhaps not very accurate, but education in Buriat Mon- 
golia may also be compared with the provinces of India. In 1938, only 
about g per cent of the population of India over five years of age was 
able to read and write. Education was allotted 11.5 per cent of the 
budgeted expenditure in the province of Bengal; 12.9 in Assam; 11.3 
in the Central Provinces and Behar; 13.9 in the Punjab; 16.3 in Madras; 
15.2 per cent in Bombay. (Statesman’s Year Book, 1939.) . 
In the elementary and high schools, and for many courses in the col- 
leges, teaching is done in the Buriat language, which is now the official 
® Chinese colonization in Inner Mongolia appears to have been unduly influenced 


by this theoretical view, without due regard for practical conditions. See Owen Lat- 
timore, The Mongols of Manchuria, New York, 1934. Chapter IV. 
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language of the Republic. This was made possible in the first instance by 
inventing a latinized script, easier and more rational than the old Mon- 
gol script. More recently the Buriats, like other national minorities in 
the U.S.S.R., are abandoning their special latinized script in favor of sim- 
ple transliteration of the sounds of their language into the ordinary 
Russian alphabet. The question of an efficient way of writing is of great 
practical importance for a people like the Buriats. The old Mongol script 
was associated with archaic Mongol literary usages no longer understood 
by the common people, while the spoken language was divided into 
many dialects. Economic and political developments in the Tsarist period 
had not created enough cultural vitality for the formation of a uniform 
national language. The creation of a literary and genuinely national 
language is entirely a phenomenon of the Soviet period. 

N. N. Poppe and B. D. Torgomitov (Problems, Vol. II, pp. 288-299; 
300-311), describe how this has been achieved by an interesting com- 
bination of the conscious efforts of intellectual leaders with the natural 
development of the language resulting from the cultural and economic 
growth of Buriat society. The eastern Buriat dialect was taken as the 
basis of the new language. The word-stock is constantly being enriched 
by new expressions created by Buriat workers and collective farmers— 
the newest, most vigorous class, which feels the greatest need for new 
expressions. The study of folk-lore and the encouragement of modern 
literature also enriched linguistic development. Academic institutions 
take care of new philosophic, political and scientific terminology. This 
resulted for a while in a tendency, favored by those with the narrowest 
nationalistic attitude, to avoid Russian technical terms in favor of neolo- 
gisms invented out of old Mongol root-words. Such expressions, derived 
from a pre-industrial cultural level, could not of course function ade- 
quately for modern needs. Those working on language problems, there- 
fore, now frankly take the attitude that there is no need to be afraid of 
Russian expressions in the Buriat language. Borrowing of this kind “from 
the treasure of another more developed language, which under Soviet 
conditions plays an enormous role, is a natural and lawful phenomenon” 
(Poppe, Problems, Vol. II, p. 309). 

Perhaps the reception of a delegation from the Buriat Republic in the 
Kremlin in January 1936 may be regarded as the crowning recognition 
of the new Soviet order. The representatives included not only members 
of the Government of the Republic, but writers and collective farmers 
and dairy women. All were proud of their new schools, clubs, collective 
farms, factories, libraries, museums, national literature, neat houses, bi- 
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Pacific Affair; 
cycles, tooth brushes, radios, “and even telephones”—the telephone hay. 
ing been introduced into Buriat life later than the radio. These people 
were rightly proud of their growth from illiterate nomadism to a society 
of skilled workers and progressive collective farmers. Perhaps the mog 
significant and convincing aspect of this growth is that former laborers 
were among the learned participants in the discussion of sociological 
problems at the Ulan Ude conference. “I should know whether the Jand. 
owner in old Buriatia was a feudal lord or a kulak,” said Kosakoy; “] 
was myself a land laborer until I was 13.” 

It would be wrong to give the impression that the source material on 
Buriat Mongolia listed at the beginning of this article presents a uni. 
formly glowing picture of success and achievement. The participants in 
the conference at Leningrad who contributed to the two volumes of the 
Problems, and the book by Pomus, refer to many difficulties and short. 
comings in both economic and cultural progress. Pomus accounts for 
this by saying that “the Japanese-German Fascists, the Trotskyite Buk- 
harinist wreckers, and bourgeois nationalists succeeded in penetrating into 
a number of responsible positions.” (p. 148.) In this connection it may 
be pointed out that Buriat Mongolia, as a frontier country with a popu. 
lation akin to the Mongols now under Japanese domination in Western 
Manchuria and Inner Mongolia, must have been specially attractive to 


foreign agents during the last few years. The youngness of the new 
society and the lack of industrial training and technological experience 
must also have hampered development. Nevertheless, it is clear that this 
frontier republic, with its largely non-Russian character and outlook, 
has kept pace with the U.S.S.R. as a whole and is growing both economi- 
cally and culturally. 


Cambridge, Massachusetts, January 1940 
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NO. VII: THE DOCUMENTATION OF THE 
VIRGINIA BEACH STUDY MEETING 


E. 


in general nature of the documentation presented by the Na- 
tional Councils and the International Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations at its Study Meeting in November 1939 reflected the dissimilar- 
ity between this meeting and previous conferences of the Institute. This 
difference extended also to the type of membership and to the round 
uble agenda, but in the following summary emphasis is laid exclusively 
on the nature of the papers prepared for the Study Meeting. 

The meeting was called with the express purpose of assisting the prog- 
ress of an Inquiry launched late in 1938 under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Secretariat. The Inquiry, to quote from the Secretary-General’s 
Foreword which appears in each of the published monographs in the 
Inquiry series, is intended “to relate unofficial scholarship to the prob- 
lems arising from the present situation in the Far East.” It is not de- 
signed to provide “a specific plan for dealing with the Far Eastern situ- 
ation,” but rather “its primary aim is to provide an impartial and 
constructive analysis of the situation in the Far East with a view to indi- 
cating the major issues which must be considered in any future adjust- 
ment of international relations in that area.” The documentation for the 
Inquiry and for the Study Meeting lent itself to a fourfold division: the 
major topics were, in order, Japan, China, the Western Powers in the 
Far East, and the future order in the Pacific area. As far as possible this 
sequence is observed in the following pages which attempt in the briefest 
manner to indicate the highlights, and occasionally the shadows, in the 
general picture presented by the Study Meeting documentation. 


1. JAPAN 
FE the benefit of those who, familiar with the important role which the 
Japanese Council of the Institute has played at previous interna- 
tional meetings, may wonder at the absence of any data papers by Japa- 
nese authors, it should be remarked that a series of studies on topics 
bearing on the Far Eastern situation is being prepared by that Council. 
Since, however, this series is being undertaken quite independently of the 
Inquiry, a discussion of it has no place in this review. 
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Pacific Affairs 
For the very reason that the round table discussions tended very naty. 
rally to concentrate attention on the policies and problems of present-day 
Japan, it was of the utmost importance that the development of an earlie; 
Japan should be adequately treated elsewhere. In this regard the meeting 
was extremely fortunate in being able to refer to THE ESTABLISHMENT 0; 
A MODERN STATE IN JAPAN (164 pp., mimeographed*),! by Mr. E. H. Nor. 
man lately, a research associate of the International Secretariat, PR 
Its principal object is the exposition of the factors which led first to the 
establishment, at the time of the Meiji Restoration, of the unique state 
structure of modern Japan, and then to the rapid consolidation of state 
power after 1868 and the growth of a modern economy under Varying 
degrees of state control. The author’s frequent and informative use of 
authoritative works in Japanese gives weight to his suggestion that the 
study is something of a pioneer work in the English language. 

Domestic developments in Japan since the Manchurian incident have 

perhaps been no more revolutionary than were those which occurred 
during the years immediately after the Restoration; yet their incidence 
surely has been felt more sharply beyond the borders of Japanese politi. 
cal and economic life. Evidence of this appears in POLITICAL AND sociAL 
DEVELOPMENTS IN JAPAN SINCE 1931 (gI pp., mimeographed*), by Dr. 
Hugh Borton of Columbia University. The centralization of power and 
the socialization of industrial control in Japan are also discussed in other 
data papers, but here this trend receives its most detailed treatment. Per- 
haps because of the complexity of its subject, this monograph is more an 
exposition than an interpretation of events. The account of the vicissi- 
tudes of party government in the last significant decade includes the 
gradual transfer of political responsibility from the Diet to the friends of 
the “continental policy,” and the assumption, by ardent nationalist 
groups, of control over legislation, finance, foreign policy and public 
opinion. 

Of late there has been an inclination on the part of numerous com- 
mentators to regard the political scene in Japan as a reflection of develop- 
ments in such totalitarian states as Germany and Italy. With this view 
Dr. Charles B. Fahs, professor of Japanese studies at Pomona College, 
California, takes issue in RECENT TRENDS IN JAPANESE GOVERNMENT (60 
pp-, mimeographed*). Although an increase in government control of the 
~ lin the following pages monographs already published are so designated. Mono- 
graphs marked with an asterisk will be published early this year, after further revision 
or enlargement. All documents, and a price list of them, may be obtained from the 


Secretariat Publications Office, Institute of Pacific Relations, 129 East 52nd Street, 
New York. 
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No. VII: The Documentation of the Virginia Beach Study Meeting 


Japanese national economy is to be expected regardless of the immediate 
outcome of the war in China, this development should be viewed, not 
as a local phenomenon arising from a set of causal factors peculiar to 
Japan, but as a part of world-wide trend toward more comprehensive 
governmental control, first of economics, and subsequently of popular 
ideologies. Dr. Fahs contends that, allowing for differences in national 
environment and tradition, recent trends in Japanese government are not 
unlike those in contemporary Britain, France and the United States and 
that, moreover, the path of conquest in which Japan is now engaged in 
China may very possibly be symptomatic of a desire not so much for 
political aggrandizement as for national economic security. 

To some critics of Japanese economic policy, the huge expansion of 
heavy industry which has accompanied the prosecution of the China 
incident appears to be a Frankenstein monster which the Japanese Gov- 
ernment will find it difficult to control when the demand for war 
supplies has once ceased. The future of Japanese industry and its com- 
plement, foreign trade, in a post-war world is a problem whose solution 
must underlie any peaceful settlement in the Pacific area. The Inquiry 
series includes two excellent studies of this problem: JAPANESE INDUS- 
TRY: ITS RECENT DEVELOPMENT AND PRESENT CONDITION, by Professor G. C. 
Allen of the University of Liverpool (124 pp., tables, $1.00); and THE 
PROBLEM OF JAPANESE TRADE EXPANSION IN THE POST-WAR SITUATION, by 
Miss Miriam S. Farley, of the American Council staff of the I.P.R. (93 
pp., tables, $1.00), both of which are reviewed at length in this issue of 
PaciFic AFFAIRS. 

In his analysis of the impact of the Sino-Japanese war on Japan’s in- 
dustrial structure, Professor Allen outlines the developments of the last 
two decades before distinguishing the innovations for which this war 
has been responsible. In addition to a discussion of Japanese industrial 
organization and technique, there is valuable material on war-time eco- 
nomic policies—the extension of state intervention, the movement 
toward a controlled economy, and significant trends in public finance 
and foreign exchange control. Treating the problem of Japanese access 
to foreign markets in a post-war world, Miss Farley takes up first the 
effects of the Sino-Japanese war on Japanese foreign trade, and then the 
situation with which Japan may expect to be confronted at the close of 
the war. Considering the question from the purely economic point of 
view, she believes that if Japan is to maintain the standard of living of 
its people, it must, at least for another generation, counteract “demo- 
graphic and geographic factors beyond its control” by continuing to 
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Pacific A fairs 
expand its export and import trade. Providing that it occurs gradually 
and in a world of increasing production and commerce, such expansion 


need not cause grave maladjustments in other countries. oi 
On the fate of the North China puppet governments may depend jg able. 
large part the future of Japan’s “continental policy.” Little is known cour 
and less has been written about this problem. To remedy this deficiency, whic 
Professor George E. Taylor of the University of Washington contributed it at 
THE JAPANESE-SPONSORED REGIME IN NORTH CHINA (145 pp., mimeo- O 
graphed*), the result of several months of travel and study in that East 
region during 1938-39. Although the author also supplies informa. fairs 
tion on the economic progress of the Provisional Government, he fo. the 
cusses his attention on the extent of the control which the Japanese have Inte 
acquired over communications, education, propaganda and the like. The data 
Japanese “New Order in East Asia” is, he suggests, neither new nor in C 
orderly, nor is it likely to lead to a stable solution of Sino-Japanese rela- imn 
tions. In addition to meeting opposition from such exterior forces as acct 
guerrillas and a resourceful peasantry, the Japanese-sponsored “United to ( 
Council of China” is so subject to centrifugal forces from within that it Par 
appears to be as disunited as it is un-Chinese. One conclusion to be 193 
drawn from this well-documented study is that, at the time of its writ- ske 
ing, the Japanese-sponsored regime in North China neither had “social the 
and political basis apart from Japanese arms,” nor could be “considered Jap 
a successful weapon against Chinese opposition.” of | 
The plight of Chinese and foreigners living under this regime is lea 
vividly portrayed in the anonymous NOTES ON CONDITIONS IN THE OccU- ' 
PIED AREAS OF EAST CENTRAL CHINA (8 pp., mimeographed), which sets is. 
forth the views of ten Americans resident in Kiangsu and Anhuei prov- tu 
inces. Compiled by a foreigner long resident in China, these notes pro- na 
vide an interesting appendix to Mr. Taylor’s study. Out of the numerous LI 
observations of this paper emerges the grim picture of a military admin- gi 
istration as inefficient as it is omnipotent, a calculated attack on Chinese of 
morale by the provision of narcotics in abundance, and the lack of any th 
policy other than immediate exploitation by those in a position to ex- Ja 
ploit. For the occupied areas in question, an intelligent program of re- A 

construction may be a future possibility, but “the present lines of 
exploitation do not suggest a sound development under Japanese rule.” » 
2. CHINA : 


pete interrelationships of Japan and China are even more intimate today 
than in the past. It was the experience of the round table groups 
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at the recent Study Meeting that the one country could not be discussed 
intelligently without frequent reference to the other. For an undertaking 
like the Inquiry the interlocking of subject matter is eminently desir- 
able. It was therefore, particularly fortunate that several of the NATIONAL 
councits contributed to the documentation for the Meeting data papers 
which, although not formally a part of the Inquiry, served to reinforce 
it at several vital points. 

One of these is THE FAR EAST 1936-1937, by Mr. G. E. Hubbard, Far 
Eastern Research Secretary of the Royal Institute of International Af- 
fairs, assisted by Mr. F. C. Jones. Comprising two separate extracts from 
the 1936 and 1937 volumes of the Royal Institute’s annual Survey of 
International Affairs, this document was separately printed as a British 
data paper. It presents a succinct recital of events during 1936 and 1937 
in China and Japan, and of Sino-Japanese political relations before and 
immediately after the outbreak of war. Among the most authoritative 
accounts of this kind in the English language, it is a companion-piece 
to CHINA AND JAPAN (151 pp., 2s. 6d.), a Royal Institute Information 
Paper, the second and enlarged edition of which, published early in 
1939, constituted another British data paper. This invaluable summary 
sketches in broad lines the political and economic factors underlying 
the Sino-Japanese war and attempts to present both the Chinese and 
Japanese attitudes, without intruding the British view. A brief history 
of the Far East from the Treaty of Peking to the fall of Canton in 1938 
leads to an analysis of the international status of Shanghai. 

The vital importance of this and other treaty ports to Western Powers 
is emphasized in another contribution by members of the Royal Insti- 
tute entitled sHANGHAI AND TIENTSIN, which, though prepared origi- 
nally as a part of the regular International Research Program of the 
LP.R., was submitted in page proof form as a document at the Vir- 
ginia Meeting. This study is concerned with the origin and importance 
of foreign rights and interests in the two treaty ports, their relation to 
the national interests of China and the effect upon them of the Sino- 
Japanese conflict. A detailed review appears in this issue of Pactric 
AFFAIRS, 

Dealing, from a Chinese national standpoint, with the same general 
subject as these three Royal Institute reports is the Inquiry monograph 
presented by Professors S. R. Chow and P. C. Kuo of National Wuhan 
University. Cuina’s RELATIONS WITH JAPAN SINCE 1931 (48 pp., mimeo- 
graphed), is notable for the faithfulness with which it propounds the 
thesis, voiced with profound conviction by the Chinese members of the 
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Pacific Affairs 
Virginia Meeting, that with the Lukouchiao incident a new China wa; 
born. In this study the Lukouchiao incident serves as a “half-way house” 
along the difficult path by which China has come in its progress toward 
nationhood; from the Western point of view, it marks a turning-poin 
in China’s foreign relations and is a symbol of new-found unity. This 
conception of national unity has assumed overwhelming importance jn 
the minds of politically enlightened Chinese, and is ably set forth in 
Chinese data paper, CHINA’s NATIONAL UNIFICATION: SOME POLITICAL Ayp 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASPECTS (16 pp., mimeographed), by Tuan-sheng Chien, 
professor of political science at National Southwestern Joint University 
and a member of the People’s Political Council. The author contends 
that China has never ceased to be a nation. The present National Gov. 
ernment, built upon the Kuomintang, in no sense owes its emergence 
wholly to the war with Japan, for no improvised political organism 
could have endured a major war. Nor does the responsibility lie with 
any single leader since no man, however gifted, can alone create a na. 
tion out of millions of individuals. The explanation of the unity which 
characterizes present-day China lies primarily in its long history of nation. 
hood—but also in the administrative reforms accomplished by the new 
National Government, which has labored to secure unification on an 
institutional basis. The author buttresses his arguments with an analysis 
of the roles played by the Kuomintang and the Central Executive Com- 
mittee, a history of reforms effected in the financial, military and local 
administration, and predicts that unity is not likely to be endangered 
again. 

Although China has traditionally never accorded its army the eminent 
position that most Western nations have given theirs, nevertheless to a 
country at war the state of its armed forces must be of paramount impor- 
tance. This subject is dealt with in an Inquiry monograph, THE CHINESE 
ARMY: ITS ORGANIZATION AND MILITARY EFFICIENCY (62 pp., mimeo- 
graphed*), by Major Evans F. Carlson, recently retired from the United 
States Marine Corps after long service in China. The author has been 
able to draw extensively on his intimate knowledge of the basic char- 
acteristics of the Chinese armies, and the picture which he presents does 
much to explain the current military situation. The relative importance 
of topography, supply systems and military operations, the functions of 
the various armies (Kuomintang, Eighth Route, Manchurian volunteers, 
etc.) and special services, the difficulties of war finance—each of these 
significant aspects is discussed in this illuminating study. 

With the loss of the treaty ports and the transfer of the government 
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capital to Chungking, the great Southwest of China, ‘ittle known and 
comparatively undeveloped, has emerged as the economic arena in which 
the National Government must do or die. In his Inquiry monograph war- 
rIME ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN CHINA (149 pp., mimeographed*), Dr. 
Ch'aoting Chi of the L.P.R. International Secretariat, author of Key 
Economic Areas in Chinese History, describes some of the vast changes 
which the war has effected in the Chinese economic structure. Drawing 
on unpublished material which he collected last year during a visit to 
Southwest China, Dr. Chi presents an engrossing account of the new in- 
dustrial bases being established in that region. To a marked degree he 
succeeds in relating a summary of existing information on war-time eco- 
nomic development in China to a discussion of the significance of war-time 
events from the point of view of their effect on a possible post-war devel- 
opment. Following an estimate of the raw materials available in the 
West, there is a detailed analysis of transport possibilities—the most 
urgent problem in China’s hinterland. A valuable chapter on the dis- 
placement of war-time “free” exchange by foreign exchange control, 
much hitherto unpublished data on new trade control measures, as well 
as an authoritative appraisal of the key problems of post-war develop- 
ment in China, go far toward making this as yet uncompleted mono- 
graph one of the most important submitted to the Virginia Meeting. 
Pertinent war-time laws and regulations promulgated by the National 
Government appear in the Appendix. 

Bearing directly on the problem of economic reconstruction in China 
is the question: what part may foreign capital be expected to play in 
the future? An answer is found in the Chinese data paper THE FUTURE 
OF FOREIGN BUSINESS AND FOREIGN INVESTMENTS IN CHINA (40 pp., 
mimeographed), an introduction to a larger I.P.R. study of the same 
subject by Mr. W. Y. Lin, author of The New Monetary System of 
China. The problem is both vast and complex; no ready solution is to 
be expected. Yet by contrasting the opportunities for foreign investment 
first in the occupied areas and then in the free areas of China, it is pos- 
sible at least to suggest what treatment foreign capital may anticipate 
in the event of either a conquered or a conquering China. The author 
believes that the future of foreign investments in China must inevitably 
be identified with “that larger issue, the territorial and administrative 
integrity of China.” 

On the invitation of the American Council, Mr. Frederick T. Merrill 
of the research staff of the Foreign Policy Association prepared a pre- 
liminary report of a larger study initiated by the International Research 
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Committee of the I.P.R. His MEMORANDUM ON THE CURRENT sity, 
TION IN CHINA AND MANCHUKUO AS REGARDS OPIUM AND NARCOTIC ppvc; 
(24 pp., mimeographed), analyzes the narcotics situation in the free anj 
occupied areas of China as well as in such European possessions 3s 
Hongkong and Macao. He concludes that conditions are worst in t. 
gions under Japanese control, although “Japan is not deliberately poison. 
ing the people of China for any such ulterior motive as overcoming their 
resistance.” Opium smoking and drug addiction are the easiest sources 
of the revenue now needed for the maintenance of the puppet regimes 
and could be suppressed only after a long period of conquest of the 
hostile Chinese people. 


3. THE WESTERN POWERS IN THE FAR EAST 


rs Study Meeting agenda called for an examination not only of 
the policies and interests of Western Powers in the Far East, but 
also of “the effects on their Far Eastern policies of . . . developments in 
their foreign policies vis-a-vis other parts of the world.” Thus the round 
tables were instructed to consider the interrelationship between the Far 
Eastern and European wars and to view the Pacific scene in the light 
of the new world situation. That the members of the round tables were 
able to respond without wandering from hard facts into easy but unsub- 
stantial generalizations was due in no small part to the excellence of 
the documentation. The majority of Inquiry studies in this field had 
been completed before the outbreak of war in Europe, but there was 
general agreement that recent events had done little or nothing to impair 
their value. Most of the papers were devoted less to predictions of future 
policies than to documented analyses of past performances, and for 
studies of this nature there is greater need now than ever before. 
There appears to be some doubt at this time whether the British sun 
“which never sets” may not become, in the Far Eastern scene, merely a 
wan reflection of the rising sun of Japan. The historical background of 
this problem, as well as a brief analysis of the points of friction between 
the two empires, is presented in Mr. G. E. Hubbard’s sritisH FAR EAST- 
ERN POLICY (53 pp., Is.), a Royal Institute Information Paper, which 
is a succinct exposition of the guiding principles of British policy in 
China. Of particular interest is the author’s fivefold definition of the 
main features of this policy: (1) the determination to observe interna- 
tional obligations, short of involvement in war; (2) support for China 
without rupture of amicable intercourse with Japan; (3) refusal to com- 
promise British treaty rights in China, unless such compromise is un- 
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avoidable; (4) willingness “to do everything honorably for peace”; and 
(5) desire to cooperate with the United States and France. 

This study provides the necessary perspective for a related monograph 
in the Inquiry series, THE RELATIONS OF GREAT BRITAIN WITH CHINA: 1933- 
1939 (141 PP+s mimeographed*), by Mr. Irving S. Friedman, research asso- 
ciate of the I.P.R. International Secretariat. Making extensive use of varied 
source materials, the author reconstructs British relations with China 
during the period between the Amau Declaration and the inception of 
war in Europe. Particular attention is devoted to the Federation of Brit- 
ish Industries Mission to Japan and Manchukuo in 1934, the Leith-Ross 
Mission in 1935, and other efforts of Britain to improve its position 
before Lukouchiao. A detailed analysis of the British record vis-a-vis 
China since 1937 leads to the conclusion that British policy, shaped pri- 
marily by the necessity of defending national interests in the Far East, 
is concerned less with strengthening the concept of a concert of Pacific 
powers as provided for by the Washington Treaties than with main- 
taining a balance of power between China and Japan. This diplomatic 
technique is difficult enough in time »f peace; in time of war it becomes 
doubly hazardous, as is suggested by the present inability of Great Brit- 
ain to cope with Japanese attacks upon British interests in China. 

As M. Roger Lévy, author of Extréme-Orient et Pacifique, suggests in 
his Inquiry contribution FRENCH POLICY IN THE FAR EAST: 1936-1938 (120 
pp. mimeographed*), already published in French as La Politique Fran- 
caise en Extréme-Orient, 1936-1938, French and British interests are com- 
plementary in the Far East. The Singapore naval base is as important to 
the defense of Indochina as to that of the Malay Peninsula. With the 
loss of its seacoast to Japan, China has come to depend increasingly on 
southern routes of supply, and the administration of the Haiphong- 
Kunming railway is of vital concern to the maintenance of Chinese re- 
sistance. A detailed description of French cultural and economic inter- 
ests in the Pacific area is employed as a background upon which the 
author traces the development of French policy as it reflected the early 
course of the Sino-Japanese war. The texts of pertinent diplomatic docu- 
ments are appended. 

It became apparent in the course of discussions at the Study Meeting 
that the Russian attitude toward Far Eastern problems is as all-impor- 
tant as it is unpredictable. The need for an authoritative exposition of 
Russian aims was met by the Inquiry paper sOVIET RELATIONS IN THE 
FAR EAST: 1931-1939 (83 pp., mimeographed*), presented by Miss Har- 
riet Moore, editor of the American Quarterly on the Soviet Union. Not- 
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withstanding the author’s explicit caveat that she is in no sense inter 
preting the official Soviet view, her factual treatment of Soviet-Chinese 
and Soviet-Japanese relations, the bases of Soviet foreign policy, the re. 
cent economic development of the Soviet Far East, and a year-by-year 
narrative of pertinent events helps to illuminate the fog which beclouded 
the Far Eastern political scene at the conclusion of the Soviet-German 
non-aggression pact. An objective account of such highlights in Soviet. 
Japanese relations as the fisheries disputes, the Changkufeng inciden 
and subsequent frontier difficulties, enhances the value of this mono. 
graph. 

If there were ever any doubt that both Russia and the United States 
would exert an important influence on whatever new international order 
is eventually established in the Pacific, the involvement of the great 
European Powers in a war at home served to clarify the situation beyond 
further doubt. The preoccupation of Great Britain and France, and 
more recently of Russia, with more immediate problems in Europe 
markedly strengthens the diplomatic position of the United States, which 
now becomes the sole Pacific Power capable of devoting its entire atten. 
tion to the Far East. In his Inquiry paper AMERICAN POLICY IN THE FAR 
EAST 1931-1940 (146 pp., $1.25), Mr. T. A. Bisson, of the research staff 
of the Foreign Policy Association, traces the history of American Far 
Eastern diplomacy in recent years. Equality of opportunity, the Open 
Door, and the territorial integrity of China constitute the tripod on which 
the United States has since 1899 based its official attitude. Yet it has 
refrained from attempting to enforce the Nine-Power Pact by other than 
pacific means. Eschewing even “measures short of war,” it has preferred 
to adopt a “wait and see” policy. To an expert account of the American 
attitude toward the Manchurian crisis, the collapse of naval limitation, 
and the first two years of the present war, the author adds an informa- 
tive analysis of American sentiment as expressed by Secretary Hull and 
recent sessions of Congress. He notes also that “the leading directive for 
American policy in the Far East” is now, as in the past, the refusal of 

the United States “to be debarred from participating in the future eco- 
nomic development of eastern Asia.” 

Indeed, the interest of the United States in the Far East has always 
been commercial, in contrast, for instance, with the British interest in 
capital investment and the territorial interests of Russia. The commer- 
cial dominance of the United States in the Far East today is noted and 
analyzed by Miss Ethel M. Dietrich, professor of economics at Mt. Hol- 
yoke College, in her Inquiry monograph UNITED sTATES COMMERCIAL 
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gfLATIONS WITH THE FAR EAST 1930-1939 (57 pp., mimeographed*). In 
recent years American trade with the Orient has fared better than with 


: the rest of the world; the large import balance which has characterized 


it in the past has been declining. Though the East has been more impor- 


) tant to the United States as a source of raw materials than as an export 
F outlet, imports from the Orient are largely key materials without which 
American industry would be hard pressed. The author concludes her 


yseful account of American trade with Japan, China and the Philippines 
with a recommendation that the United States, since the days of “the 
Oriental grab bag” and free markets are over, should use its vast bar- 
gaining powers to establish a new commercial order in the Far East in 
which power politics would give way to an equitable and internationally 
coordinated system according opportunities of trade to all. 

Bearing directly upon the general problem of a new order in the Far 
East is the American data paper MEMORANDUM ON THE EFFECTS OF THE 
sINC-JAPANESE CONFLICT ON AMERICAN RIGHTS AND INTERESTS IN CHINA 
(53 pp. mimeographed) by Professor William C. Johnstone of George 
Washington University. This presents a compact account of the vicissi- 
tudes of American interests in this period, drawing extensively on mate- 
rial obtained during a personal visit to China in 1939 and on data avail- 
able in the United States. From the American standpoint, the Japanese 
lack of consideration for the treaty rights of foreign powers in China is 
intolerable, yet this study points out that the effects of the war on Amer- 
ican Far Eastern interests have not been wholly unfavorable, if recent 
trade figures are a criterion. 

Although it is of great importance, commerce is only one of the fields 
in which the United States has staked out a claim in China. A large 
sector of American public opinion, of considerable influence in deter- 
mining the national attitude toward developments in the Far East, is 
intensely interested in the welfare and progress of American missions 
and educational bodies abroad. An account of these institutions appears 
in THE EFFECTS OF THE SINO-JAPANESE CONFLICT ON AMERICAN EDUCA- 
TIONAL AND PHILANTHROPIC ENTERPRISES IN CHINA*, prepared under the 
general editorship of Mr. Galen M. Fisher, formerly executive secretary 
of the Institute of Social and Religious Research, and presented by the 
American Council. The main body of this report appears in Part I (70 
pp. mimeographed), edited by Mr. Fisher, and deals with the general 
topic suggested by the title of the paper. A brief sketch of the extent and 
character of American educational, scientific, religious and philanthropic 
agencies in pre-war China, in terms of personnel, program and property, 
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leads to a discussion of the immediate and probable future effect Upon 
them of the war. Their prospects in the free and occupied areas, bo} 
during and after the war, are viewed through the eyes of field repre. 
sentatives of these agencies. In this connection mention is made of the 
greater measure of coordination and cooperation existing among the 
various Church boards during the war than was possible before jt 
inception, 

The other papers in this group deal with single aspects of the gener 
problem. Mr. B. A. Garside, executive secretary of the Associated Boards 
for Christian Colleges in China, discusses HIGHER EDUCATION (15 pp, 
mimeographed); Mr. Earl H. Cressy, secretary of the China Christian 
Educational Association, sECONDARY EDUCATION (12 pp., mimeographed): 
Dr. Edward H. Hume, director of the Christian Medical Council fo; 
Overseas Work, MEDICINE AND PUBLIC HEALTH (9 pp., mimeographed): 
and Dr. John H.° Reisner, executive secretary of the Agricultural Mis. 
sions Foundation, Inc., RURAL RECONSTRUCTION (19 pp., mimeographed), 
These reports are still in a preliminary stage. 

One of the most curious aspects of the American political scene is the 
ignorance of Philippine affairs exhibited by the American public. An 
attempt to combat this indifference appears in THE PHILIPPINE POLICY oF 
THE UNITED STATES (149 pp., mimeographed*), an Inquiry monograph 
presented by Professor Joseph R. Hayden of the University of Michigan, 
based on his more comprehensive study to be published by the Mac- 
millan Company. In addition to tracing the historical development of 
American policy and the concomitant growth of Filipino political insti- 
tutions, the paper offers a penetrating analysis of the Commonwealth 
Government, and the economic and defense problems facing it. The 
author believes that the future stability of the Philippine Government is 
dependent on the continuance of advantageous trade relations with the 
United States. Yet even should Congress consent to cushion further the 
impact of the Tydings-McDuffie Act on Philippine industry, it appears 
at present that a rupture of American-Philippine political ties will occur 
in 1946. 

Viewing the same scene, but from a purely Filipino angle, are four 
smaller data papers (bound together), presented by the Philippine Coun- 
cil. THE PLACE OF AN INDEPENDENT PHILIPPINES, RELATIVE TO AMERICA (8 
pp., mimeographed) by Mr. Nicholas Zafra, argues that, although the 
dearest wish of the Filipinos is for complete independence, the political 
liberation of the Commonwealth need not, and must not, result in a 
breach of economic relations with the United States. In 1npicaTIONs oF 
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| PHILLIPINE FOREIGN POLICY (35 pp., mimeographed), Mr. Felipe Ma- 
bilangan emphasizes the difficulties encountered by the Commonwealth 
Government in planning a foreign policy while the conduct of its for- 


a eign affairs remains under American control. Judging, however, from 


such “indications” as have appeared, it is reasonable to predict that eco- 
nomic considerations will play an important role in the crientation of an 
independent Philippine foreign policy. A review of Philippine foreign 
trade, with special reference to the last five years, and a consideration of 
future possibilities are the subjects of MARKETS FOR PHILIPPINE STAPLE 
propucts (5 pp., mimeographed), by Mr. Saturnino R. Mendinueto. 
Since the Philippine merchant marine is new and undeveloped, in his 
paper, SHIPPING COMPETITION IN THE PACIFIC, FROM THE PHILIPPINE POINT 
or view, Mr. E. Razon deals for the most part with the future effect 
which the growth of this new service may have upon the dependence 
of Philippine trade in foreign bottoms. 

Like the Philippines, Netherlands India is rich in natural resources 
and poor in means of defense against foreign aggression. Hence THE 
NETHERLANDS INDIES’ FOREIGN RELATIONS (24 pp., mimeographed), a 
Netherlands Council data paper presented by Baron F. M. van Asbeck, 
professor at the University of Leiden, deals with a subject of vital inter- 
est to all of the small Pacific Powers. Brief as it is, this study offers an 
explanation of the Netherlands authorities’ desire to avoid entangling 
alliances lest by joining one bloc of powers they lay themselves open to 
attack by another bloc. Despite its title, the major portion of this paper 
is devoted to an analysis of domestic conditions in the Indies—possibly 
because the Netherlands have evinced little desire to see formal diplo- 
matic relations established between their colony and foreign countries. In 
treating the factors which affect the Indies’ “foreign policy,” the author 
discusses in some detail the “geo-political, demo-political, oeco-political 
and socio-political” aspects of the domestic scene and thus provides a 
background against which his subsequent remarks on external policy ap- 
pear in proper perspective. 

That a distinction should be drawn between the interests of the Great 
Western Powers and those of the small Pacific Powers is urged by Mr. Jack 
Shepherd, research associate of the I.P.R. International Secretariat, in his 
Inquiry study AUSTRALIA’s INTERESTS AND POLICIES IN THE FAR EAST (212 
pp., $2.00). In the course of its development the Australian Common- 
wealth has manifested, in an increasing degree, two conflicting attitudes 
toward the Far East: fear of a racial, economic and politico-military 
“menace”; and hope that the Far Eastern countries would become valu- 
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able markets for Australian primary produce. The hope that the comple. 
mentary character of the Australian and Japanese national economies 
would lead to a mutually advantageous trade relationship was realized 
to a very great extent between the depression years and 1936. Despite 
subsequent political action by both Australia and Japan, hindering the 
development of this trend, a beneficent interaction between the economic 
policies of these two countries still exists. 

Further light is shed on this question in the data paper ausrratis’s 
TRADE RELATIONS (9 pp., mimeographed), a contribution of the Austra. 
lian Institute of International Affairs, which also presented THE Austra. 
LIAN ATTITUDE TOWARD BRITISH POLICY IN THE FAR EAST (4 pp., mimeo- 
graphed), by Messrs. W. Macmahon Ball and E. J. B. Foxcroft. This last 
emphasizes the dual nature of Australian foreign policy which, naturally 
influenced by national interests, supports the British cause in Europe 
while in the Far East preferring appeasement to resistance vis-d-vis Japan, 

Treating a different subject in much the same manner, NEW ZEALAND’s 
INTERESTS AND POLICIES IN THE FAR EAST (131 pp., $1.00), by Mr. Ian 
F. G. Milner of the New Zealand Institute for Educational Research, 
emphasizes the dependence of that Dominion upon Great Britain. Polit- 
ical and economic ties with the mother country have made it difficult 
for New Zealand, unlike Australia, to consider itself an integral part 
of the Pacific scene. Recently, however, the involvement of Britain in 
Europe has necessitated a reappraisal of the Pacific scene; politicians and 
public opinion in New Zealand now appear to realize that the Dominion 
must be prepared to assume a more important role in Far Eastern af- 
fairs. A brief survey of the historical background of the contemporary 
scene, an account of the political and economic relations with the Far 
East and the South Pacific between 1930 and the outbreak of war in 
China, and an analysis of the New Zealand reaction to this war contribute 
to the interest of this study. Detailed reviews of this and Mr. Shepherd's 
paper appear in this issue of Pactric AFFAIRS. 

Originally prepared as a data paper for the 1938 British Common- 
wealth Relations Conference in Sydney, CONTEMPORARY NEW ZEALAND 
was reprinted for the Virginia Meeting by the New Zealand Institute 
of International Affairs. The subtitle, “A Survey of Domestic and For- 
eign Policy,” describes its nature. A number of experts have contributed 
some fifteen papers which, taken as a whole, constitute the most authori- 
tative treatment of Dominion affairs that has appeared in recent years. 
A supplementary chapter “New Zealand in Crisis,” by Professor F. L. W. 
Wood, brings the picture up to date with an account of the reaction of 
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the Dominion to the outbreak of war in Europe. Another data paper 
of note is the New Zealand Centennial Number (October 1939) of THE 
ECONOMIC RECORD, the Journal of the Economic Society of Australia and 
New Zealand. This presents an expert survey by several authors. Of par- 
ticular value is an appended twelve-page bibliography of works of eco- 
nomic interest on the Dominion published since the Great War. 

The intimate interrelationship of the Far East and Europe was under- 
scored at the Virginia Meeting by including in the documentation papers 
dealing with countries which lack territorial possessions and important 
interests in the Pacific area. Germany and Italy were represented by 
studies prepared for the Inquiry by their own nationals. In cERMANy’s 
INTERESTS AND POLICIES IN THE FAR EAST (75 pp., tables, $1.00), Dr. Kurt 
Bloch, research associate of the American Council of the I.P.R., presents 
an analysis of German political and commercial relations with the East 
during the twentieth century, with special reference to China and Japan. 
The shift in German policy signalized by the unilateral rupture of the 
AntiComintern Pact and the announcement of the new German-Soviet 
agreement has already caused repurcussions in the Far East. Through the 
Berlin-Tokyo axis, Germany had identified its interests with those of 
China’s enemy, Japan; now, having deserted Japan, its relations with 
both Far Eastern belligerents are strained. In both a political and an 
economic sense Germany appears to have withdrawn from the Far East, 
where its future activities depend in large measure on the outcome of 
the European war. 

The Italian position is outlined in two related studies with the identic 
title ITALY AND THE FAR EAST (34 pp. and 10 pp., mimeographed), writ- 
ten for the Inquiry by Mr. Carlo Avarna di Gualtieri, secretary-general 
of the Italian Institute for the Study of the Middle and Far East, and 
Dr. Maria Luisa Boggeri. The first is an estimate of the role of Fascist 
diplomacy in world affairs. The conquest of Ethiopia has, it appears, 
turned the eyes of Italy eastward, and its presence on the Indian Ocean 
“is rife with many possibilities for the future.” As for its attitude toward 
the turn of events in China, “Italy considers that the work of recon- 
struction undertaken by Japan in Eastern Asia answers the same demand 
for a spirit of higher justice among the peoples of the world that is 
voiced in Europe by Benito }-- “°°” Treating the same subject with 
more restraint, Dr. Boggeri emphasizes the similarity of Italy and Japan 
in both political ideology and method of territorial expansion. She points 
out that British policy in the Mediterranean and in the Far East was 
chiefly instrumental in effecting an Italo-Japanese entente. This brief 
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account of the expansion of Italian interests beyond the shores of mare 
nostrum \eads to the conclusion that the conquest of Ethiopia will con. 
tribute materially to the enhancement of Italian political and economic 
influence in the Far East. 


4. METHODS OF ADJUSTMENT 


N A very real sense all of the documentation already described must be 
Resatinel to bear directly on the final topic for discussion on the Study 
Meeting agenda. It was planned that the first three general topics— 
Japan, China and the Western Powers—should lead up to the vitally 
important final topic—the nature of a future order in the Pacific area, 
Without an extensive knowledge of the present interests and policies of 
the Pacific Powers, it is impossible to discuss intelligently the shape 
which they may assume in the future. Thus, although in this division 
of the documentation Topic Four may appear to have been accorded 
comparatively little attention, actually each of the studies described in 
the foregoing summary was originally conceived with the demands of 
this topic clearly in mind. An analysis of the conclusions reached in the 
Study Meeting round tables appears elsewhere in this issue of Pactric 
Arrarrs, and the subject will be more exhaustively dealt with in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Meeting, to be published shortly by the International 
Secretariat. Further studies will be added to the Inquiry before its com. 
pletion. At the present writing, however, the following five monographs 
constitute the documentation for Topic Four. 

The legal situation in the Far East is of great importance because 
any viable solution of the present confusion must have its origin in that 
situation. In THE FUTURE ORDER IN THE PACIFIC AREA (8 pp., mimeo- 
graphed), a preliminary statement of a larger forthcoming study, Pro- 
fessor H. F. Angus of the University of British Columbia considers the 
possibility of a reasonably “stable” order arising in the Pacific area, such 
an order being “one in which peace prevailed and in which important 
changes could occur peaceably and by common consent.” An examina 
tion of the devices at the disposal of those interested in attaining such a 
desirable state of affairs leads the author to the confessedly gloomy con- 
clusion that the achievement of even “the mildest degree of internation- 
alism” seems very unlikely in the Pacific. He points out that the selection, 
composition and function of an appropriate international body pre- 
sent almost insuperable difficulties. Moreover, a peace system must be 
universal, not regional, in application. 

Any future settlement in the Pacific must consider the recent shifts in 
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territorial sovereignty which have been occurring with increasing fre- 
quency. THE EXISTING LEGAL SITUATION AS IT RELATES TO THE CONFLICT IN 
THE FAR EAST (129 pp., $1.00), by Professor Quincy Wright of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, reviewed separately in this issue of PactFic AFFairs, 
is an objective and extremely valuable analysis of the contemporary legal 
situation in the Pacific area, with particular reference to the Far East. 
In addition to a factual account of the development of territorial rights 
and interests, it offers an illuminating history of diplomatic procedure 
in this region. Other subjects treated in detail include the status of Far 
Eastern territories, jural personalities with territorial interests in the Far 
East, and territorial rights and legal relations in the Far East. The posi- 
tion taken by this leading American exponent of collective security is 
that the principle of non-recognition has a very definite legal application 
to the Far Eastern situation. A contrary view is expressed by Professor 
Edwin M. Borchard of the Yale School of Law and Miss Phoebe Morri- 
son in their study of THE DOCTRINE OF NON-RECOGNITION (18 pp., mimeo- 
graphed). Approaching the problem from the point of view of tradi- 
tional law, the authors maintain that the doctrine of non-recognition is 
not only impractical but based on assumptions which have no validity in 
law or practice. An interesting account of the vicissitudes of this doctrine 
in recent international diplomacy concludes with the statement that non- 
recognition “would seem to make no contribution to a disordered world, 
but on the contrary embodies potentialities for further disequilibrium.” 
A history of THE PRINCIPLE OF NON-RECOGNITION IN INTERNATIONAL LAW 
(22 pp., mimeographed) is contributed to the Inquiry by Professor H. 
Lauterpacht of the University of Cambridge, who discusses the doctrine 
of non-recognition in terms of its meaning, its acceptance as an obliga- 
tion, its jurisprudential basis, and its significance, as well as the valida- 
tion of illegality by prescription, by consent of the injured party and by 
recognition. It is the belief of this eminent international jurist that, if 
the practice of non-recognition by the great powers is adhered to in the 
course of future developments in the Pacific area, “the principle of non- 
recognition may prove of considerable importance in any settlement based 
on law of the Far Eastern problem.” 

The role of an international organization in the reconstruction of a 
sovereign state is described with authority in A NEW PROCEDURE IN 
INTERNATIONAL LIFE (15 pp., mimeographed), prepared for the Virginia 
Meeting by certain members of the League of Nations Secretariat. This 
account of technical collaboration between the League and China, espe- 
cially in epidemiology in Shensi, Hunan and Kuangsi provinces, sug- 
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Pacific Affair; 
gests the establishment of a new procedure in international relation; 
which, having here proved its utility, may prove to be of great assistance 
in whatever reconstruction is to follow the cessation of hostilities in the 
Far East and elsewhere. League collaboration in meeting the domestic 
difficulties of any of its member nations has been developed on the wid. 
est and most continuous basis in China. Its general success has been such 
that it may be said to constitute one of the most promising efforts in the 
struggle of the family of nations toward a more orderly method of inter. 
national life and progress. 


New York, January 1940 
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Tue Existine Lecar Situation as IT RELATES TO THE CONFLICT 
IN THE Far East. By Quincy Wright. New York: 1.P.R. In- 
quiry Series. 1939. pp. 129. $1.00. 


Ax ENORMOUS amount of material is contained in this brief 
inquiry. Starting from the difference between the de facto and de jure 
situations, Dr. Wright shows the difficulties in bringing about the en- 
forcement either of the existing de jure situation or of a new de jure 
regulation of the de facto developments. Governments are on the one 
hand bound by treaties and declarations not to recognize changes brought 
about by illegal acts and force, while on the other hand the sanctions 
have not proved strong enough to prevent these violations or to restore 
the previous de jure structure or the old situation on which it was based. 
There is, further, in the Far East, the particular difficulty of disorder 
and of treaties and agreements of doubtful validity and interpretation, 
crowned by the acts of aggression. 

On this basis the author gives a vast theoretical background dis- 
persed in his detailed study of all the legal questions arising today 
from the political situation in the Far East. He touches upon such ques- 
tions as the different conception of justice in the Orient, which tends 
to make difficult the application of a system of European-Christian 
origin. The question of the general rules for the recognition of states 
leads to the discussion, among other things, of Japan’s claim that 
China has ceased to be a state, with the conclusion that even if certain 
Japanese claims were true, China is still “a sovereign full member of 
the family of nations, entitled to benefit by the principles of general 
international law.” 

Aside from the general principles of international law involved, the 
status of the different types of states and their territorial rights are 
made clear on the basis of all the agreements or customs on which they 
are based. It is pointed out that changes have always demanded the 
consent of a whole group of powers, because of the many interests 
involved. From the principle that “the aggressor does not acquire 
rights or relieve itself of duties,” it follows that “the illegal acts of 
violence in China” can neither bring in themselves legal changes, nor 
deprive Chinese or others of the right to compensation. 

The study is excellent in its sharp treatment of the problems, but its 
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digestibility is naturally hampered by the necessity of dealing in such 


limited space with answers to the innumerable legal questions involved. 
F. H. 


AustTrALia’s INTERESTS AND PoLiciEs IN THE Far Easr. By Jack 
Shepherd. New York: Institute of Pacific Relations. 1939. pp. 212, 
$2.00. 

New ZEALAND’s INTERESTS AND Potictgs IN THE Far East. By Jan 
F. G. Milner. New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1939, pp. 
131. $1.00. 


} two monographs in the I.P.R. Inquiry Series are first. 
rate contributions to our knowledge and understanding of Australia and 
New Zealand as Pacific powers; but only those foreigners who have 
themselves tried to investigate the problems discussed will fully appre- 
ciate their worth. In neither case is a long bibliography appended or 
referred to and the reason is that none exists or could be compiled. 
Messrs. Shepherd and Milner have both ventured into almost virgin 
fields and have had either to work from primary sources even when 
reviewing the background, or to use studies compiled for purposes other 
than that in hand. Such earlier publications as were available were either 
fragmentary in content or limited in reference. In this reviewer's opinion 
Mr. Shepherd has dug deeper than Mr. Milner, for the latter has felt 
it necessary to fall back with regularity on a book generally available: 
Contemporary New Zealand (1938). Perhaps, however, that is simply 
another index to the poverty of material for his purpose. 

What do these studies reveal? Shortly put, these things: (1) That in 
spite of their differences in resources and potentialities both countries 
are in agreement as to Pacific interests and policies. (2) That both are 
interested (a) in the development of the Far East as a market for raw 
materials and foodstuffs, (b) in the maintenance of peace and order in 
the Far East to protect their own territories, and (c) in the blocking of 
emigration from the Far East into their territories, and (d) in the con- 
trol of the fringe of Pacific Islands to the north of them with a view to 
building up a physical barrier between their home territories and Far 
Eastern powers and peoples. All these have firm historic roots. 

These would seem to be simple, straight-line policies, but in practice 
they are not. The outstanding complications arise out of trade. Both 
countries are closely tied to the United Kingdom as exporters and im- 
porters and when they try in their own interests to break away from 
this fundamental relationship to exploit new markets, they immediately 
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Book Reviews 

run into the problem of how to handle the goods they inevitably must 
receive in return for those sent away. When the goods are low-priced 
Japanese manufactures which not only compete with British imports but 
also actually or potentially with local manufactures, the situation becomes 
unbearably complicated. At an unlucky moment, chaos may ensue as it 
did when the Lyons Government of Australia initiated its trade diversion 
policy. Mr. Shepherd rightly details this episode, for it illustrates how 
dificult it is to reconcile internal Australian interests and also national 
and imperial interests all in one policy. 

These studies show that both countries have a vested interest in a 
progressive Orient and a non-imperialist Japan. With Japan rampant 
and the power of the United Kingdom slipping, they have reason to be 
uneasy. Both authors avoid slipping from uneasiness into panic, but they 
are fully aware of the influence of fear in the policies of their countries. 
Their calmness may assist their countrymen to formulate policies which 
are realistic without being callow and crude. Like the United States the 
Southern dominions have in the Far East a problem to which there is 
no easy answer. These monographs admirably assemble the materials 
for understanding it. 

C. Harttry Grattan 
New York, January 1940 


AmericaN Poticy 1n THE Far East: 1931-1940. By T. A. Bis- 
son. New York: 1.P.R. Inquiry Series, International Secre- 
tariat, Institute of Pacific Relations. 1940. pp. x +- 146. $1.25. 


ym is a well-documented, valuable summary of the efforts of 
the State Department to support the “basic Far Eastern policy of the 
United States” in the face of Japanese expansion since 1931. Chapters 
on the Manchurian crisis, Japanese pressure on resurgent China 1933-37, 
the collapse of naval limitation, Japanese-American trade friction, the 
Philippines, and American policy toward the Sino-Japanese war since 
1937 provide a comprehensive but concise digest of the American diplo- 
matic record. Forty pages of documents, mostly from the State Depart- 
ment press releases between September 1937 and July 1939, form a useful 
appendix. 

Mr. Bisson’s careful survey provides a check on several popular mis- 
conceptions. With regard to Japanese trade, for example, he points out 
that in the typical year 1934 about 70 per cent of American imports from 
Japan consisted either of goods not produced in the United States or 
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Pacific Affairs 
supplementary to domestic production. “Of the dutiable imports, barely 
8 per cent was substantially competitive” (p. 39). Again, he indicates 
the inequity still remaining in the Philippine settlement, in which the 
Congressional amendments of 1939 “depart widely from the liberal rec. 
ommendations of the [American-Filipino] Joint Preparatory Commit. 
tee. Its basic contention that the period for adjustment of the Philippine 
economy should be extended 15 years to 1961 was set aside,” and by the 
present arrangement the full American tariff rates will still be applied 
to imports from the Philippines after July 1946 (p. 52). More important, 
Mr. Bisson throws into clear relief the wide swing of recent American 
opinion—the growth of isolationism as a refuge in the pre-Munich 
period, the mounting support for a more active policy since that time— 
and it shows also the final contradiction reached in the expressed views 
of the American and Japanese Governments by the end of 1938. 

This volume is strictly what it purports to be—a sympathetic summary 
of the response, largely a verbal one, made by the United States Govern- 
ment to the last decade of crisis in China. To quote from Mr. Bisson’s 
final chapter: “The new set of American state papers appearing during 
recent years has constituted, in effect, a reaffirmation of traditional ob- 
jectives which the United States has pursued in the Far East since the 
nineteenth century. ... When the realities which lie behind these 
phrases [‘equality of opportunity,’ the ‘open door,’ and the ‘territorial in- 
tegrity’ of China] have been challenged, the American Government has 
not sought to enforce them by reckless and irresponsible resort to armed 
force. Yet it has never surrendered them” (p. 94). 

Here lies the paradox of American policy in Asia: that it should be 
regarded always as resting upon “traditional” and “basic” principles, 
and yet seldom if ever as worth supporting by armed force; that the fate 
of China should be forever a matter of concern, and yet never of vital 
concern. Neither the book nor the reviewer (nor the American public) 
has time to enter into an analysis of this paradox. It can be resolved only 
as Mr. Bisson and the State Department do it, by the assertion that “the 
political interest of the United States in the Far Eastern conflict is, in 
fact, part and parcel of its general interest in the maintenance of world 
stability and peace” (p. 98). Without doubt this is a true statement, 
like its corollary (p. 97) that “unless the independence of China is firmly 
established, there can be no real or lasting measure of stability in the 
Far East.” 

J. K. Farrpank 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, January 1940 
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DeapLock IN Cuina. By Lawrence K. Rosinger. pp. 32. 
America Hops THE BALANCE IN THE Far East. By Robert W. 


Barnett. pp. 44. 
Our Far Eastern Recorp. Edited by William W. Lockwood. pp. 


47: 
New York: American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations. 1940. 


25¢ each. 


5 on pamphlets give an excellent survey of the present situation 
in the Far East in convenient form and should be well suited for use by 
study groups, high school students and the general reader who wants 
something shorter and more up-to-the-minute than the usual books on 
the subject. The first two papers reflect the general American opinion 
on the merits of the conflict, but to this reviewer they appear to give the 
picture that almost any impartial observer would present. 

There is room for some difference of opinion about Mr. Rosinger’s 
statement of the causes of the Japanese invasion, particularly as to the 
extent to which the responsibility was shared by Japanese big business. 
If we go back to 1931 as the beginning of the war, which subsided only 
to fare up into a small blaze in 1933, and finally into a regular confla- 
gration in 1937, it might be held that Japanese business as a whole only 
joined the aggressive party after it became clear that the policy of con- 
ciliation could not be given a fair trial, owing to the constant provo- 
cation offered to the Chinese people by the Japanese army. The part 
played by the world-wide depression in precipitating the 1931 incident 
would be intriguing to study. Probably it had something to do with 
bringing the South Manchuria Railway clique to join the army in favor- 
ing the use of force, as well as to increase the demand of the people at 
large for something to supplement their impaired markets in the West. 
The suddenly increasing strength of China, due to the relatively good 
order which Chiang Kai-shek had succeeded in maintaining in the 
greater part of the country, was perhaps the most important cause of all. 

In speaking of the highways which are helping China to maintain 
its defense, the roads to Indochina and to Siberia should not be over- 
looked. The former, lately cut by the Japanese, was perhaps not the 
least important. 

Mr. Rosinger concludes that China cannot win by itself. This is the 
safest view to take if one must prophesy, but there are so many unknown 
quantities that the agnostic position has its attractions. Soviet sympathy 
seems secure but may again prove subject to change. 
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Pacific Affairs 

In discussing the potentially decisive role of the United States in the 
Far East, Mr. Barnett might perhaps have made more of the fact that 
Japan succeeded in alienating not only the Americans, British, French 
and Russians but also the Germans and the Italians. The break between 
Germany and Japan might not have been so serious if the Japanese had 
not carelessly allowed German interests to suffer from the war practi- 
cally as much as British or American interests. It is this friendless posi. 
tion of Japan that increases the possibilities for American influence upon 
the outcome of the struggle. 

Mr. Barnett’s statement that democracy had made little progress jn 
Japan needs some modification; when one considers the point from 
which the Japanese empire started in 1868, one is inclined to think that 
a good deal had been accomplished. Even today the Diet can criticize 
the cabinet pretty severely, and that is a privilege not to be undervalued, 

Mr. Barnett comes to the conclusion that “whatever action America 
takes or fails to take in the Far East will have its effect in Europe as 
well. American opposition to aggression in one continent would be a 
blow to aggression in the other.” I believe that this is a truth which needs 
to be taken seriously. 

The third pamphlet, subtitled “A Reference Digest on American Pol- 
icy,” is a series of excerpts, described and explained by the editor’s notes, 
from some of the more important documents dealing with American 
policy in the Far East since the signing of the Nine-Power Pact. Stripped 
of non-essentials, this pamphlet is a brief but useful documentary record 
of such questions as the principles of American Far Eastern policy, in- 
ternational efforts at settlement of the Sino-Japanese war, American 
rights and interests in China, trade and credits, and a survey of Congres- 
sional and public opinion in the United States with reference to the Far 
East, as shown in a series of Gallup and Fortune Magazine polls. There 
are also several pages of tables descriptive of United States trade with 
the Far East and of Japanese foreign trade in recent years. 

The discussion of the $25,000,000 commercial credit to China might 
be amplified by certain additional facts. It is perhaps not generally known 
that China has already repaid some $2,200,000 of the advances made, 
the last instalment of $200,000 having been paid during the last week 
in January. Cargoes of wood-oil in storage in the United States or at sea 
in American ships are sufficient to cover further large repayments of 
principal. This credit, besides giving employment to American labor 
engaged in making the trucks and other articles sold, has resulted in a 
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in the stabilization of the price of wood-oil which is essential to the American 
t that paint industry and also goes into printers’ ink and other important 
“rench articles. 
tween Much publicity has been given to the payments made by Finland on 
¢ had her debts to the United States. It is not so generally known that instal- 
Dracti- ments due on American loans to China for famine relief, etc., during the 
; Posi. past nine years, to the amount of $27,000,000 or more, have been faith- 
Upon fully paid by China and that the principal of this earlier debt outstand- 
ing had been reduced by last November to $10,500,000. 
S$ in Rocer S. Greene 
from Chicago, January 1940 
that 
ticize GENERAL STANDARDS OF LIVING AND WacEs OF WoRKERS IN THE 
lued, PuitippIne Sucar Inpustry. By ]. T. Runes. Report in the Inter- 
erica national Series of the Institute of Pacific Relations. Manila: 
Ne as Philippine Council of the I. P. R. 1939. pp. 42. 
be a 
eeds ‘le study, and one by Horacio Lava on “Levels of Living 
in the Ilocos Region,” are the first two in a series undertaken by the 
Pol- Philippine Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations, applying scien- 
otes, tific methods to the study of socio-economic conditions within the Com- 
ican monwealth. The investigations, both conducted by qualified students 
ped familiar with the dialects and customs of the regions surveyed, mark 
‘ord an important contribution to a more fundamental understanding of 
‘in- the country. Their intrinsic value is enhanced by the fact that com- 
can paratively few studies of this kind have been made in the Philippines, 
res- and even fewer have been made available to the general public. 
Far Both reports will register an unpleasant shock on the sensitivities of 
ere those who entertain notions about the high standard of living in the 
‘ith Philippines. For the purposes of his inquiry, Mr. Runes investigated 
173 families selected at random from five of the important sugar- 
sht growing provinces. They may be taken as thoroughly representative 
wn of the thousands of families who live or work in the sugar regions. By 
de, inquiry on the spot, and to some extent by questionnaire, he gathered 
ek detailed figures on wages throughout the year, from the height of the 
ea milling season to the lean days when the sugar fields are “closed”; on 
of hours of work; on systems and schedules of payment; and on supple- 
or mentary earnings of the laborer or his family. All of these are presented 
a in the text or in sample tables. The result in terms of combined family 
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earnings showed the highest total annual income as P297.07, the lowest 
as Pg6.50, with the majority earning less than P200.00. 

Against these figures, Mr. Runes computes annual expenditures, 
chiefly for food and clothing. He analyzes briefly the average diet, de. 
scribes housing, sanitary conditions and social services. He indulges 
in no flights of fancy or belabored pleadings for a cause. He is not 
writing a “Grapes of Wrath”—but the material is there in cold un. 
adorned facts and figures. His facts will probably not go unchallenged 
by the planters’ associations, as he himself suggests, but the weight of 
the evidence is in his favor. 

The dynamite in the whole deplorable situation is hinted at in the 
preface, where attention is drawn to labor-capital conflicts, particularly 
in the rice and sugar fields of Pampanga, “where the Socialists hold 
sway and where the party counts with about 18,000 of the 40,000 voters 
in the entire province.” The foreword ends with the statement: “. 
it is more likely than not that the findings will minimize the ‘Red’ 
scare in the already acute labor situation in these Islands.” But to those 
who fear the spread of communism in the Commonwealth, the find. 
ings here reported should be a potent reminder that conditions de. 
scribed by Mr. Runes form the perfect breeding ground for social 
revolution in its most violent form. 

C. P. 


Japanese INpustry: Its REcENT DEVELOPMENT AND PRresENT Con- 
pition. By G. C. Allen. 1.P.R. Inquiry Series. New York: Inter- 
national Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations. 1939. pp. 124. 
$1.00. 

Tue or JAPANESE TRADE EXPANSION IN THE Post-War 
Sirvuation. By Miriam S. Farley. 1.P.R. Inquiry Series. New York: 
International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations. 1939. pp. 
93. $1.00. 


ce two studies of the I.P.R. Inquiry are important contri- 
butions to the understanding of the basic economic situation in Japan. In 
their discussion of industry and trade, they are particularly timely in 
view of the debates centering on possible embargoes by the United 
States against Japan. 
Professor Allen presents a well-balanced analysis of Japan’s industrial 
structure and of the distortions that have resulted from the Sino-Japanese 
war. It is an analysis supported by facts and by close reasoning. Opening 
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Book Reviews 
chapters on Industrial Tendencies, 1929-1936, and Economic Policy, 
1929-1936, trace the changes in industry during those significant years. 
They cover a period marked by the impact of the world depression on 
japan, by the fruition of many of the improvements in industrial tech- 
nique and organization inaugurated during the previous decade, by an 
expansion of exports, particularly of textiles, by a new orientation of in- 
dustry with the rapid growth of two heavy industrial groups, metals and 
chemicals, and the relative decline of textiles, and by the gradual strength- 
ening of the hold of the military group over industry despite the re- 
sistance of the older capitalistic interests. 

In a third chapter, The Technical Efficiency of Japanese Industry, the 
author pays full tribute to the amazing progress that has been made in 
Japanese manufacturing industries in recent years, but he points out 
that Japan is still dependent on imports for many vital materials, and its 
plants in many of the large-scale industries are still either smaller or less 
highly specialized than those of corresponding Western industries. He 
emphasizes the fact that the Japanese have not been responsible for any 
of the more important technical innovations of recent years and that they 
still depend on the West for the major new industrial processes. 

The distortion that has occurred in the industrial structure of Japan 
since 1937 with the increased emphasis on the heavy industries required 
for armaments and with the resulting curtailment of the so-called peace 
industries is described in a chapter on The Sino-Japanese War and In- 
dustrial Development and another on War-Time Control of Industry. A 
sixth chapter on Financial Policy discusses the burden that has been 
placed on Japan’s financial structure by the war. 

In a final chapter entitled Prospects, there is a summary of the author’s 
conclusions. He refuses to accept the frequently repeated forecast of an 
imminent economic collapse in Japan. It is his opinion that though 
Japan’s economic system is showing signs of strain, “Japan’s economic po- 
sition is not so weak as to prevent her from carrying on the present war 
effectively for at least another year, and probably much longer, provided 
the Western Powers remain passive spectators of events.” The real test 
will come with the end of the conflict, with the return of the army and 
with the necessity of shifting industry from munitions to the products of 
peace time. In the words of Professor Allen, “Is Japan likely, in her pres- 
ent temper, and in the present international situation, to face the crisis 
which is likely to follow a reversion to a peace-time economic policy, in 
order to win for her people the material advantages which, in the long 
run, it must bring? Or, is she likely to travel further along her present 
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Pacific Affairs 
path [of territorial conquest], beset as it is with such grave ultimat 
dangers to her material well-being?” 

Miss Farley has made an excellent short study of the Japanese trade 
problem. The first part of the study gives a running summary of the 
numerous complex trade control measures that have arisen in Japan a 
a result of the war with China. It gives the various stages in exchange 
control, import restrictions, the use of the link system, shipments of gold, 
and so on, and discusses the character and direction of Japanese trade 
under these influences. 

Part two takes up problems of postwar adjustment. Here Miss Farley 
is inclined to be more of an idealist than a realist, but her presentation 
is comprehensive and her suggestions stimulating. She presents the prob- 
lem of Japanese trade expansion as one of relative tempo and discusses 
possible measures to control the rate of expansion. Unfortunately she 
bases her proposition on conditions in the decade up to 1929. She regards 
that period as one of prosperity in Japan and one in which the tempo of 
expansion was acceptable to the rest of the world. It was an unfortunate 
choice, for although the indices of production and trade were up, it was 
a period of stress and strain in Japan when banks were failing and prices 
falling and every effort was bent toward rationalization for greater pro- 
duction. It was, in fact, a period leading directly to the over-rapid ex. 
pansion following 1932. 

The rest of the study deals with the different methods of adjustment 
of international trade and their applicability to Japan’s “legitimate” trade 
expansion. It covers tariffs, reciprocal treaties, quotas, colonial open door, 
cartels, barter agreements and the international consortium. I understand, 
however, that this problem is to be treated in a subsequent Inquiry study. 

Joun E. Orcuarp 
Columbia University, January 1940 


SHANGHAI AND TiENTsIN. By F. C. Jones, Research Staff, Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. London: Oxford University 
Press. (American edition to be published by the American Council, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, New York.) 1939. pp. 182. 


Dranans and Tientsin have long been the most important cen- 
ters of foreign interests in China. Their foreign settlements and conces- 
sions have played a vital part in the economic and political expansion 
of foreign interests in China and have left ineradicable marks on Chinese 
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economic and political development. In the present Sino-Japanese con- 
gict many of the issues involving foreign rights in China have arisen 
from events in these two cities. The study of Shanghai and Tientsin 
prepared by a member of the Royal Institute of International Affairs as 
a report in the international research series of the Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations aims to present briefly the “origin, extent and present importance 
of international rights and interests” in Shanghai and Tientsin and to 
show their relations to the “national interest” of China and the effects 
upon them of the Sino-Japanese conflict. 

The study is ambitious in purpose but necessarily brief in compass. 
Each city is dealt with separately and both the economic and political 
effects of the war in China are surveyed briefly. Each section has a 
series of appendices dealing with such matters as shipping, trade and 
industrial conditions. On the whole the study brings together the prin- 
cipal facts concerning foreign rights and interests in the two cities in 
convenient form. The statistical tables are useful for reference and some 
of the compilations of trade figures are valuable to the student who has 
not the time to dig them out for himself. 

There are a few errors of fact and omissions from the historical sum- 
maries, as for example, the statement on page 6 that “refusal of the 
United States to accept this proposal, (i.e., to make the French Régle- 
ments binding on American citizens) caused a prolonged deadlock to 
ensue.” No reference is given for this statement and without such it is 
of dubious value. No reference is made to the 1902 amendments to the 
Shanghai Mixed Court rules which were important additions at the time 
to the basis for the court’s existence. Two important developments in 
Shanghai receive scant attention. First, the situation created by the war 
in the Western Outside Roads District. This situation in Shanghai, 
which is not discussed, vitally affects the status of the International Set- 
tlement and has brought about considerable recent pressure by the Japa- 
nese on the Settlement authorities for reforms in administration. Second, 
no reference is made to the fact that the large increase of qualified Japa- 
nese voters in the International Settlement will permit the Japanese to 
gain almost complete control of this area by the legal means of electing 
a majority of the Municipal Council. 

In the section on Tientsin, the statement on page 118 that the United 
States was one of the powers which received a lease in perpetuity on a 
small area there, is incorrect. The “Extra-Mural Extension” of the Brit- 
ish Concession was granted in 1902, not 1903 as stated. It would have 
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been helpful to have added that the reason for the large increase in the 
cigarette business in North China is due to the fact that the Chinese, 
barred from using their own currency in the Japanese occupied areas 
or from using Japanese currency in the guerilla areas, have adopted the 
expedient of using cigarettes for money to the profit of the tobacco com. 
panies. To keep the record straight, it should have been pointed out tha 
the Japanese interpretation of the Tokyo “formula” announced on July 
24, 1939, was quite different from that of the British. The Japanese 
regarded it as a recession from previous British policy. 

In spite of some errors and omissions, this study with its useful appen. 
dices should be valuable to the interested general reader. It presents 
nothing unfamiliar to the student of these problems and the need for 3 
comprehensive investigation of foreign rights and interests in these two 
cities as affected by the Sino-Japanese war still remains. 

C. Jounstone 
Washington, January 1940 


NortH Paciric Fisnertes. By Homer E. Gregory and Kathleen 
Barnes. New York: American Council, I.P.R. 1939. pp. xvii + 
322. $3.00. 


Fu. many years man has polluted earth’s rivers, burned and 
destroyed its forests, mined the fertility of its soil, hunted almost to ex- 
tinction its game and ravaged the seas of their fisheries, until a large 
part of the good earth is almost bankrupt of resources for man’s sup- 
port. The more thoughtful are beginning to realize, though still inade- 
quately, that Nature’s wealth is not inexhaustible but rather a store. 
house in which man must aid Nature to replace the equivalent of what 
he withdraws. 

A pioneer endeavor to strike the difficult balance between what Na- 
ture can give and man can safely take has now been recorded in a care- 
fully documented study of the lately impending destruction of the val- 
uable salmon and halibut international fisheries in the American North 
Pacific Area, 2 destruction now happily averted by the wise American- 
Canadian program of conservation. The Institute of Pacific Relations is 
now completing a twofold study, one volume that gives the history and 
factual aspects of the conservation of these fisheries, and the second, a 
review of the international law principles applicable to their preservation. 


The first, by Dr. Homer E. Gregory of the University of Washington 
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and Mrs. Kathleen Barnes of the Research Staff of the American Coun- 
cil of the I.P.R., examines in detail the measure of success in interna- 
tional cooperation. It discloses the broad foundation of scientific research 
that preceded the adopting of regulations, “budgeting” the yearly catch 
<o that the fisheries may gradually recover from their depleted state 
toward the maximum productivity of the sea. The significance of this 
' research and comprehensive regulation goes far beyond the field of fish- 
eries, It is “a landmark in conservation philosophy and technique.” 

The economic factors of the salmon fishery are chiefly of value to 
| those engaged in the industry; but the salmon pack of this area is of 
more than local importance. It exceeds in annual value all other edible 
' canned fish products of the United States and Canada put together. The 
North Pacific is the world’s only remaining salmon reserve of impor- 
' tance, producing 80 per cent of the world’s canned salmon pack in its 
| American waters, and approximately 20 per cent in its Asiatic waters. 
Roughly 80 per cent of Alaska’s governmental revenues and exportable 
wealth are derived from the salmon fisheries along Alaska’s 32,000 miles 
of shore line. The halibut reserves, though less important, “are now by a 
' considerable margin the greatest in the world for this fish species.” In 
' short, here the salmon and halibut fisheries of the world are making 
their last stand against man’s unrestrained predatory instinct. 

It is therefore the more noteworthy that in this area, the latest to be 
exploited by man, the most striking progress has been made in the pres- 
ervation of commercial fisheries by wise conservation methods based on 
scientific research. Only 15 years ago the first International Fisheries 
Commission ever to undertake such a task was set up by the United 
States and Canada, to bring back the depleted halibut fishery. By 1930 
both countries were so impressed by the information and technique de- 
veloped that they granted the Commission plenary powers of regulation. 
After nine years of regulation, the authors conclude that “the Pacific 
halibut banks are unquestionably being restored.” It is only a matter of 
time, assuming the continuance of present policies, until the halibut 
banks will be at maximum productivity. Thus the work of the Com- 
mission “is of enormous import to a world where the exhaustion of fish 
resources is proceeding at an alarming rate.” 

Salmon return periodically for spawning to the fresh-water streams 
and tributary lakes where they were hatched. Therefore each nation has 
been better able to conserve its own salmon fishery than the halibut. 
The United States in 1924 adopted the White Act, under which the 
United States Bureau of Fisheries control the salmon in Alaska waters, 
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where are found three-fourths of the salmon of the American North 
Pacific. As Canada has adopted similar measures, the salmon north of 
the 4th parallel are almost as well protected as are the halibut. In 1935 
the United States and Canada, pleased with the success of their Inter. 
national Commission for halibut, established a similar Commission fo, 
the sockeye salmon, found at or near the boundary line of the two coup. 
tries, to secure the future of the most valuable American fisheries, 

The test of such regulation is in the attitude of those who make their 
living in the fishery, who are naturally jealous of encroachment on their 
means of livelihood. No individualists are more opposed to anything that 
smacks of “regimentation,” or governmental interference, than the fish. 
ermen of this region. Limitation of their freedom to fish must prove its 
case before they will accept it. But they see supply made permanent, 
markets stabilized, labor rendered steadily fruitful, and accordingly they 
now support these strict regulations of gear, of season and of catch. This 
is the ultimate triumph of wise conservation. 

Now that these once depleted fisheries are being built up it is natural 
that other nations, whose adjacent fishing grounds are becoming ce. 
pleted, should look with longing eyes upon this rich preserve. Accord. 
ingly, in 1937, great Japanese mother ships or floating canneries, with 
scores of fishing boats, were discovered in Bristol Bay, Alaska, catching 
salmon with no regard for the conservation that controlled American 
fishermen. It had never before been practicable for alien fishermen to 
enter these waters. Their invasion was at once treated as an unquestion- 
able wrong by American fishermen, whose protests stirred the State De- 
partment at Washington. Secretary Hull took the position that the loca. 
tion of the salmon in the comparatively shallow waters of the continental 
shelf, their birthplace in the fresh waters, and most of all, the large sums 
spent in conservation of the supply by which alone the fishery could be 
maintained, gave the nationals of America a prior right to these fisheries, 
and his representations induced Japan, engrossed in the China “incident,” 
to withdraw its fishermen from the area, for the time being. 

If the Japanese, having relieved themselves of the embarrassments of 
the China “incident,” should later return to these fisheries, the outcry 
raised by American fishermen will not be less loud. Though the value 
of the fishery, when compared to the total wealth of the United States, 
is comparatively small, those who live by it are determined to maintain 
the source of their livelihood. Thus the results of this pioneering adven- 
ture in conservation are important not merely for their example but even 
more for these potentialities in international involvement. 
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The rules of international law were originally framed when fishing 
boats were too small to venture far and when sea-fisheries seemed inex- 
haustible. Fishing boats can now forage in all seas, and techniques are 
o improved that men can quickly destroy the sea’s plenty. How shall we 
preserve the world’s fisheries? Shall each continent be charged with the 
preservation of the fisheries adjacent to it, and have as its reward the 
right to exclude the nationals of other continents? Or shall each and all 


be entitled to prey on the preserves of every continent until nothing is 


left for any of us? Evidently, we are at a turning point. Anarchy must 


| cive place to order if man is not to drive himself out of his world by his 
; vastly improved technology of destruction. The fisheries of the North 


' pacific area are a microcosm of the larger problem. Those who would 


study that problem as it has been developed on the world’s newest fron- 
tier will be obliged to turn to this invaluable source-book of facts, with 


"its able analysis of issues. 


B. H. Kizer 
Spokane, November 1939 


Emicrant Communitizs Souto Cutna. By Ta Chen. Edited 
by Bruno Lasker. Issued under the auspices of the China Institute 
of Pacific Relations. Shanghai: Kelly & Walsh, Ltd. New York: 
Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations. 1939. pp. 290. $2.50. 


9 Chinese have been channels for the introduction of 
new ideas, new habits, and new social energies into their home country, 


| some of which have been constructive and some disruptive. The present 


volume is the first of several studies in the international research pro- 
gram of the I.P.R. dealing with this development and may be considered 
the home-base study around which subsequent studies concerned more 
directly with the Chinese in their overseas homes are to be grouped. 


The writer, Dr. Ta Chen, Professor of Sociology at the National 


Tsinghua University, limited the area of his survey to selected districts 
of East Kuangtung and South Fukien, the two maritime provinces 
which have furnished more than go per cent of the nearly 4,000,000 


_ Chinese in the South Seas or Nan Yang (British Malaya, Netherlands 
| India, the Philippines, Thailand, and Indochina). The provinces under 


consideration closely resemble each other in topography, language and 
ethnography, and in those aspects of their social life which affect a study 


of this kind, 
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Three groups of investigators went to live in typical sections for peri. 
ods of from four to ten weeks, in 1934 and 1935, and collected dat, 
from families which had members living abroad, or members at home 
who had lived abroad. Non-emigrant communities were examined for 
comparative purposes. Information was gathered under 12 main sub. 
ject headings and 64-headings, covering occupation, religious belief and 
practice, food, clothing, shelter, family structure and authority, the posi. 
tion of women and children, the division of property, health habits, 
civic enterprise, and others. 

In chapters one and two the emigrant region is considered under the 
aspects of natural, socio-economic and psychological environment. |n 
chapters three to eight the influence of emigrant Chinese on livelihood, 
food, clothing, shelter, family education and health habits is discussed, 
The last two chapters deal with their influence on public safety, civic 
enterprise, and religious belief and practice. Two appendices are con. 
cerned with the history of migration and with education in certain 
Chinese communities abroad. Twenty-nine very informing tables are 
included. 

The book contains a wealth of detailed information about the Chinese 
way of life and indicates how and to what extent that life is being 
transformed by Chinese emigrants. It will be valuable to students espe- 
cially for the large amount of careful data collected and classified and 
available nowhere else. Much credit for the clear and usable form of the 
book in the English edition is due to Mr. Bruno Lasker, who prepared 
it for Occidental readers. 

KENNETH Perry Lanpon 


L’Evo.uTion EconoMIQUuE DE L’INDOCHINE FrAngalse. By Charles 
Robequain. Paris: Centre d'Etudes de Politique Etrangére. 1939. 


397. 40 fr. 


| Rosequain has written an admirable resumé of 
Indochina’s economic development. His work makes no claim to being 
a revolutionary study or pioneer research in the steps of Goudal, Gourou, 
P. Bernard and Y. Henry, but it accurately and soberly summarizes the 
economic studies of Indochina made to date. 

Inasmuch as agriculture is the main concern of the vast majority of 
the Indochinese, one is surprised at its relegation to a very secondary 
place in Robequain’s scheme, but land utilization has been left to a 
complementary study now in preparation by the Tonkinese specialist, 
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p, Gourou. The most interesting and original parts of Robequain’s 
hook are analyses of population, of the investment of private capital— 
with the collaboration of G. Lacam—and of Indochina’s industries. Al- 
though industries now occupy only 3.5 per cent of the colony’s economic 
activities, and 67 per cent of its imports are still manufactured goods, 
Robequain envisages a future industrialization through favorable con- 
centration of fuel, labor, imported capital and technicians. From this 
angle he attacks the fundamental commercial problem of Indochina’s 
place in the French imperial framework versus its geographical align- 
ment with Far Eastern markets. 

The depression accentuated a marked tendency in Indochina’s com- 
mercial exchanges ever since the war. The diminished purchasing power 
of its Oriental clients, and their tariff barriers and currency complexities, 
contributed to reinforcing France’s traditional policy of commercial com- 
pensation within the imperial orbit. Robequain is partisan to this policy 
because he feels that the Metropole’s historical selfishness has finally 
been leavened by the role of protector as much as that of exploiter of 
colonial resources. The issue has not yet been joined over the export 
of Indochina’s chief agricultural products to France, where their inferior 
quality has not made them dangerously competitive with home produce. 
Although France has increasingly absorbed Indochina’s exports since 
1931, and the colony has maintained an ever more favorable balance of 
trade with its imperial colleagues, Robequain recognizes that it has 
been essentially a depression measure and is inherently artificial. High 
freight rates, protectionism in France, as well as the obvious impossibility 
for even the second largest colonial empire in the world to be self- 
suficing, make it inevitable that Indochina should reintegrate its econ- 
omy into a Far Eastern setting. France should continue to control but 
not to let its own or imperial interests unreasonably hamper the growth 
of Indochina’s industries. 

To Professor Robequain, over-population is the central problem in 
Indochina’s economy, and it is in the light of this human element that 
he interprets charts and statistics. Happily the book is not freighted 
with over-tabulation, and one can only wish that the author had gone 
farther in his conclusion, where he only sketches in the social implica- 
tions of the colony’s economic evolution. Robequain recognizes that 
iahor is essentially a psychological problem, and that the uneven dis- 
tribution of the colony’s population can be only regulated and not re- 
solved by governmental decrees. He further advocates economic develop- 
ment, especially of rural industries under the prudent but not paralyzing 
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Pacific Affairs 
administrative hand. He thinks that the era of great public works has 
come to an end, and that on the whole Indochina has benefited by 
being drawn into economic line with the West. He finds no inherent 
incompatibility in the role of white man and native in colonial develop. 
ment, provided the Government keeps a firm hand on the reins. 

Sweet reasonableness and sobriety are the keynotes of this study. 
The author mildly regrets both the sensationalism and ultra-utopianism 
of certain writers on colonial affairs, and somewhat glosses over the 
history of the Société des Distilleries, for example. Robequain feels that 
most of the modernization to which Indochina has been exposed has 
been done not only at the desire and to the profit of the majority 
of Annamites, but that their expressed desire for hastening its tempo 
is the acknowledgment of the economic benefits which have been de. 
rived from Indochina’s economic evolution. 


VircintA THompson 
New York, December 1939 


INTERVIEWING Japan. By Adrienne Moore. Tokyo: Hokuseido 
Press. 1939. pp. 278. Ill. $1.80. 

Karakoro—At Home 1n Japan. By Henry Noél. Tokyo: Hoku- 
seido Press. 1939. pp. 226. Ill. by Pieter Irwin Brown. $2.00. 
Me Asout Tokyo. By G. Caiger. Tokyo: Hokuseido Press, 
1939. pp. xii + 261. Ill. (part col.) $2.20. 


|| cherry blossoms and “dangerous thoughts” there is 
a large middle ground foreign writers about Japan have been slow to ex- 
plore. Fellowships are not often passed out for studies of everyday life 
that result in revealing sketches of things seen and heard, instead of 
probing into the causes of social developments. And the professional 
writer of travel literature finds it more profitable to flit lightly from the 
quaint charm of one scene to the historic significance of another than to 
spend time in ascertaining how people live and what they think. The 
little group of books in English recently issued by the Hokuseido Press 
are all by foreigners who have lived in Japan for some time and have 
gone below the surface of the obvious without, however, engaging in 
scientific research. 
Of outstanding merit is Miss Moore’s series of interviews. Most of 
these have previously appeared in the Japan Advertiser, which has long 
specialized in this kind of feature writing. She has found out by the 
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most obvious method—but one necessitating a good knowledge of the 
Japanese language—answers to hundreds of questions which visitors are 
likely to ask. Indeed, her ability to extract intimate information from 
such diverse persons as tailors and rag sorters, midwives and fortune 
tellers, policemen and artists, is quite remarkable. This is the best book 
of the sort ever written. 

Mr. Noél, whose articles here collected also have first appeared in 
newspapers, is particularly interesting when in the holiday mood. His 
trips have taken him to parts of Japan rarely visited by foreign tourists; 
but even in the more familiar places he has eschewed the obvious sights 
and got close to the people. Foreigners staying in Japan for some time 
will be grateful to him for pointing the way to such delights as sailing 
in Tokyo harbor, ascending Mount Fuji at the proper time and in the 
proper spirit, and visiting the islands of the Inland Sea. 

Mr. Caiger supplements the more formal guidebooks to Tokyo with 
a description of eleven tours which, with the historical and other data 
he provides, should go far to make a holiday season in the capital city 
the occasion of learning a great deal about Japanese life and customs, 
arts and attitudes. He does not forget that romance often waits in some 
small courtyard off a drab street, as well as in buildings made famous by 
their associations. 

Books published in Japan in European languages have long been no- 
torious for their poor appearance. Thanks to such publishers as the Ho- 
kuseido Press, great improvement has of late been made in this respect. 
The books here under review rank typographically above the average of 
similar productions in America. 

Bruno Lasker 
New York, January 1940 


ACADEMIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATIONS IN JAPAN. Compiled by 
the National Committee of Japan on Intellectual Cooperation. 
Tokyo: Kokusai Bunka Shinkokai (The Society for International 
Cultural Relations). 1939. pp. 529. 


‘a handbook has been compiled for the benefit of foreign- 
ers interested in the purpose and organization of Japanese academic and 
cultural institutions as they existed at the end of 1938. It covers roughly 
600 organizations and includes the most important universities, colleges 
and research institutes, as well as a great number of scientific, literary, 
and cultural institutions, official and private. 
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The book is arranged like a directory with alphabetical index in Eng. 
lish and a classified index in both Japanese and English. Thus, the 
names of all organizations appear in Japanese and English, both trans. 
lated and Romanized according to the Hepburn or Government system 
of transliteration. For the convenience of those who are still strangers 
to the Government method, there is appended a comparative table of 
the two systems. 

The description of each institution, which is based on answers to a 
questionnaire, includes the address, chief officers, year of establishment, 
number of members, object and activities, budget (if a Government in- 
stitution), organization and publications. 

Once again, by this practical and admirably compiled handbook, the 
Kokusai Bunka Shinkokai has laid a debt on those foreign students who 
wish to acquire more than a tourist’s understanding of contemporary 
Japan. 

E. H. Norman 
Ottawa, January 1940 


An Ovrtiine oF Mopern Cuinese Famiry Law. By Marius 
Hendrikus van der Valk. Peking: Catholic University. 1939. pp. 
219. 


A: A time when speculation is rife as to the possible effect on 
the Chinese family system of the Sino-Japanese war, with its splitting 
up of families, it seems especially necessary to keep in mind the actual 
development of this system before the war. Dr. van der Valk deals with 
the legal side of this pre-war development, outlining the struggle in 
China to harmonize old and still strong traditions with modern legal 
conceptions of family law. After a clearly written introduction on Chinese 
thought, Chinese law and the traditional Chinese family law in par- 
ticular, he discussess the draft stages leading up to the present law 
and the party principles embodied in the new code as finally enacted. 
The code itself is dealt with in Part II. 

Although repetitious, this historical method is certainly the best way 
in which to arrive at a real valuation at the present stage. It shows the 
difficulties which have to be overcome and the great difference between 
China and the West in the part played by modern codification. It also 
shows the great influence which the judiciary has had in shaping what 
has now become law. The pioneer work done by the Supreme Courts 
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of Peking and Nanking and the Judicial Council at Nanking, in their 
decisions and interpretations, has been especially emphasized. 

Yet it is doubtful whether the statutes and the decisions of the 
highest court can be called the law “in force” in the sense in which 
that term would be used in Europe. A technical commentary on the 
Chinese Code does not cover the social validity and acceptance of the 
concepts it embodies, as those concepts are accepted in Germany or 
Switzerland, from whose codes the Chinese family law was adapted. 
The family law in Part IV of the present Civil Code has been in 
force since 1931, but the actual situation is still not congruent with the 
codification in many respects—in marriage, for instance. A more critical 
attitude toward problems of this kind would be valuable. The author 
states that the acceptance of the Swiss matrimonial property classifica- 
tion, for instance, was “unfortunate”; but he does not say why, al- 
though he remarks later in this connection that “jurisdiction is singularly 
lacking.” The conclusion is merely drawn that one has to rely for 
interpretation on the Swiss code, “although the Swiss legislation is based 
upon different principles from the Chinese Code.” And how much real- 
ity, again, is there behind such democratic innovations as the election 
of the head of the House by the body of relatives? 

The Code itself, on the other hand, leaves much room for new 
formulations, and for modification by local custom. Thus the regula- 
tions concerning the House (Chia) give scarcely more than a frame. 
This leads sometimes to surprising results, as with the institution of 
concubinage, which has been “abolished.” The result in practice has 
been that the position of the concubine is actually better than it was 
before. She is by repeated court decisions regarded as a member of the 
House, as the author points out. She now has a claim to be supported, 
(Art. 1114), and can no longer simply be sent away, as she could when 
the institution of concubinage was legal. 

The author’s remarks on the quality of Sun Yat-sen’s teachings as 
fundamental to the highest law of the Chinese Republic are very per- 
suasive. He points out that this idea originates “in the old conception 
of a natural order of the universe in which all the rules for every 
walk of life of man and of nature were contained.” The works of 
the leader are now supposed to take the place of the classical books; 
but Dr. van der Valk shows how this rather vague idea is in practice 
limited to subjects which have not been dealt with later by the Kuomin- 
tang legislators. 

On the other hand the authoritative speech by Hu Han-min in 1928, 
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Pacific Affairs 
in which he set forth the principles of legislation, certainly broke with 
the old concepts. His super-sociological attitude, in defining law 4 
serving only the present interest of society, reminds one strikingly of 
modern European examples. If he thinks that a crime like robbery 
is not reprehensible in itself but only because it is forbidden by law, 
it seems hardly realistic to maintain that his opinion is the basis of the 
law as it exists in China. The relationship between new principles and 
the complex of social observance and practice, which inevitably pre- 
serves a certain proportion of old survivals, is the crux of the Chinese 
family law. It still remains to be seen how far the loosening of family 
bonds, the equality of sexes, and the new property regulations are op. 
portune and viable concepts in China today. In this respect the new 
laws are perhaps more “pierres d’attente,” as Escarra calls them, than a 
final solution. 

Dr. van der Valk avoided taking issue in this. He has limited him. 
self to the code, without bringing in the comparative and critical |itera- 
ture. He himself calls his work an introduction, rather than an ex- 
haustive study, but it is more than that. It is an able presentation of 
the problems which have faced the Chinese legislator and of the inter. 
esting ways in which he has attempted to solve them. 

F. H. 
The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, January 1940 


Kuanotunc Suinsan Hane K‘ao (Tue Tuirteen Hones or 
Canton). By Liang Chia-pin. Shanghai: Commercial Press, for the 
State Institute of Compilations and Translations. 1937. pp. 414. 
Ch. $3.00. 


yn author of this comprehensive treatise is himself a Can- 
tonese and a descendant of Kinqua. Using old city, provincial and fam- 
ily records, he explains and enlarges upon facts already known and in 
many instances reaches entirely new results. According to Western 
versions, for example, the Hongs were first instituted in 1720 when a 
number of Cantonese merchants formed a guild, the so-called Cohong. 
Before this time the only date mentioned is 1702, when the “Emperor's 
merchants,” acting as middlemen between foreign and Chinese mer- 
chants, endeavored to monopolize the trade. Chinese records prove 
that Hongs were instituted long before this time. Honglike monopolies 
of the salt and iron trade had long been known in China. At an early 
date foreign trade was in the hands of the ya hang or kuan hang, of 
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fcial associations of brokers and merchants. The latter were known as 
kuan shang and Morse refers to them as “mandarin merchants.” In 
the Customs records of Canton mention is made of a monopoly of 36 
Hongs, which are also mentioned in records dating back to the time 
of the Ming Emperor Wan Li, about 1600. Even the organization and 
name of the 13 Hongs date back beyond 1720, as the author is able 
to prove from a cycle of poems published in 1687 by Chu Ta-chiin, 
who died in 1696, extolling the scenic beauty and flourishing trade of 
Kuangtung. One passage refers to “the treasure houses of the 13 
Hongs, heaped with foreign silver.” 

According to Chinese opinion the “Emperor’s merchants” of the 
foreign records were of no great importance. They owed their short- 
lived existence to the intrigues of the salt-mandarin of their day, who 
by bribery tried to concentrate all foreign trade in his own hands. He 
was overthrown in 1704. Actually, foreign trade was in the hands of 
the kuan hang whose members included merchants of great influence 
like Anqua and Linqua. (Qua stands for kuan, the title. Throughout 
this review variant systems of transliterating Chinese have been retained, 
as this reflects the diversity of periods, places and persons.) After the 
death of Linqua in 1720 the kung hang, referred to in foreign reports 
as “Cohong,” was founded. This date does not signify the establishment 
of the Hongs as such, but merely a new form of the already existing 
13 Hongs with the object of regulating prices under official sanction. 
After 1842, although the Hongs had nominally been abolished by the 
Peace of Nanking, they persisted until the second Anglo-Chinese war 
in 1856, in the shape of tea and silk hongs. The History of the Lung 
Chi Hong (founded after 1842), which is based on old, official trade 
records, was written by a present day descendant of this family and 
illustrates this point very well. The author of the book under review 
has also interested himself in the existence of the Hongs after the Peace 
of Nanking and intends to publish a book on his findings. 

The third section of the book contains histories of Hong families. 
Untiring research enabled the author to identify the various names of 
the Hongs and of their members. In foreign publications the romaniza- 
tion of the Chinese names varies according to the nationality of the 
authors, and is based on the Cantonese dialect only. Henri Cordier, 
in his Les Marchands hanistes de Canton, used a list of names put at 
his disposal by a descendant of the hong-merchant Howqua. This list 
was incomplete, contained many mistakes, and overlooked changes which 
had taken place in the names of the Hongs. In some cases the same 
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Pacific Affairs 
family name was used by several merchants. Moreover, hong and family 
names do not always correspond, as it is not customary in China s 
carry on trade under the family name. Some merchants used for this 
purpose their “nicknames,” which of course do not appear in the fam. 
ily records. The author had to take into account hong, family, personal 
and trade names. His own family used the hong name Tien Pao; the 
merchant name of one of its members was Kinqua, (Ching Kuan), 
and his personal name was Ching Kuo. As his great-great-grandson, the 
author bears Kinqua’s family name of Liang. Kinqua’s son, Liang 
Luan-shu, played a prominent part at the peace conference in 1858, His 
merchant name was Ch‘eng Hsi. Details concerning events and dates 
in his life are to be found in his family records and in a special biog. 
raphy, Liang Lun-shu Chia Chuan. 

Howqua, a leading and repeatedly mentioned merchant, used the 
merchant name of Hao Kuan; his family name Wu, and his personal 
name Tun Yuan. He did business under the Hong name of I Ho 
(eventually transferred to the British firm of Jardine, Matheson), and the 
Chinese records available concerning him and his family are the family 
history and register of the Wus, Wu Shih Chia Ch'uan and Wu Chia P's. 

The T'ung Wen Hong had two important representatives, referred 
to in foreign reports as Panhequa rst and 2nd. Panhequa 1st’s merchant 
name was P‘an Ch'i-kuan. His biography, P’an Ch‘i Ch'uan Liich, still 
exists. His son was Panhequa 2nd, P’an Chi-hsiang. Further information 
concerning both is contained in the family history of the P’ans, P’an 
Shih Tsu P'u. The appearance of a 3rd and 4th Panhequa and the 
changing of the Hong name after 1842 further complicate the history of 
this Hong and its members. A stone inscription discovered by the 
author in Canton also contains references to this Hong. The author names 
a number of descendants of Hong families who to this day have retained 
their fortunes. This is at variance with Cordier’s statement that the de- 
scendants of the Hong families are impoverished. 

Besides the three families mentioned above, the book contains refer- 
ences to 31 merchant families which, either as members of the 13 Hongs 
or before or after that period took an active part in the trade history 
of Canton. The great diplomatic and political importance of the Hongs 
in China’s foreign relations at the beginning of the last century is 
clearly emphasized in all English reports, such as Morse’s International 
Relations. The foreign traders were completely dependent on the Hong 
merchants who carried out all official negotiations for them and leased 
factories (warehouses and offices) to them. 
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Book Reviews 

Mr. Liang describes the gradual growth of the power of these mer- 
chants, the influence of the Hongs on inland trade and their effect on 
public life. The Hongs fixed prices, controlled the warehouses, prevented 
the sale of prohibited goods and determined trade taxes and dues. They 
were extensively engaged in banking, controlled the minting of coins, 
granted loans, and contributed to the public welfare. They were also 
instrumental in introducing the practice of vaccination against smallpox 
into China. A Hong merchant by the name of Gnewqua (Tseng Ch'‘ung- 
tien), caused an English book to be translated into Chinese in 1804 as 
The Wonderful Vaccination Method. A copy of the second edition may 
be found in the library of the University of Oxford. 

The book is illustrated with reproductions of old pictures and a por- 
trait of the author’s ancestor Chingqua, the original of which is still in 
the possession of his family. Of particular interest are two facsimile 
reproductions of documents which are also the property of the author. 
One is a report on the Opium War by an unknown author, here pub- 
lished for the first time, which is a valuable source of reference and is 
called History of the English Invasion. The other is a letter written by 
Po Kuei, governor of Kuangtung in 1858, when he was a prisoner of 
the English shortly before the capture of the Viceroy Yeh Ming-chia. 
There is also other correspondence dating from the time of the Opium 
War; and special attention should be drawn to the valuable bibliography. 

I. pE 


National Chekiang University, Ishan, Kuangsi, China 


WesTERN CoNcEPTs OF CHINA AND THE CHINESE, 1840-1876. By 
Mary Gertrude Mason. New York: Author. 1939. pp. 288. 


i THE field of international relations, students sometimes find 
it difficult to choose a worthwhile theme for a doctoral dissertation that 
involves no field work far from home. The present study is an admirable 
example of such a dissertation. It is based entirely on library research. 
The subject is interesting and important. The material has been handled 
with unusual skill. 

The period selected would seem arbitrary for any of the particular 
interests covered—the breakdown of China’s seclusion, immigration, 
opium, commercial and political interests, Chinese society, language and 
literature, philosophy and religion, music and the arts, science. It is not 
at all arbitrary, however, for a synthesis of these various fields of foreign 
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interest in China. As the author shows, in some ways the West was 
better informed about China in the eighteenth century than in the early 
part of the nineteenth, when direct correspondence had largely ceased 
and a variety of prejudices confused the picture painted by earlier travel. 
lers and observers, especially the Jesuit fathers, whose subjective bias 
could more easily be appraised. The period covered is that in which new 
and authentic knowledge about China began again to flow more evenly. 

The period has a special interest also in the fact that the leadership 
of continental Europeans in the interpretation of China to the Western 
world gave way to a more active participation of Englishmen and Amer. 
icans—a circumstance which, whether it made for greater realism or 
not, did introduce a different kind of curiosity about China. From the 
more recent period the years covered by Miss Mason are distinguished 
chiefly, perhaps, by the fact that secondary sources, particularly text. 
books, did not yet play that large part in forming public opinion about 
China which they were to assume later. 

The present reviewer is not qualified to point to possible shortcom- 
ings in Miss Mason’s summaries; he can only admire the brevity which 
she has achieved without loss of definiteness, and be grateful for a most 
useful handbook in a field of knowledge which previously required 
enormous erudition or access to one of very few sufficiently well-stocked 
libraries. 

Bruno Lasker 
San Francisco, June 1939 


“Humane Enpeavor”: THe Story oF THE CHtna War. By 
Haldore Hanson. New York: Farrar & Rinehart. 1939. pp. 390. 


$2.50. 


A; Fast as books about the war in China are published they 
go out of date, at least for those whose hunger demands the very 
latest details. This in itself is an indication of how naively people con- 
tinue to think about Japan’s attempt to conquer China—more with 
their wishes than with their heads. They continue to wait for some 
miraculous turn in China’s luck, or for Japan to “collapse economically” 
—or, if their wishful thinking runs the other way, for Japanese “dis- 
cipline and efficiency” to prevail. 

Yet all the time each book that comes out about the war reveals a 
consistent course of development: Japan began the war with an over- 
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Book Reviews 

whelming superiority of industrial backing behind its bayonets. It 
miscalculated the initial expenditure of force that was needed, lost the 
advantage, and has gradually been getting into a worse and worse 
position. I have no idea what the exact computation may be, but let 
us say that Japan’s industrial efficiency to begin with was such that one 
Japanese combatant could keep 20 Chinese busy. Today he can keep 
only six or seven at bay. Japan’s relative horsepower efficiency has been 
cut by more than half—not so much by actual loss of horsepower as by 
Chinese ingenuity in organizing manpower to offset horsepower. 

When the Chinese, improving their economic organization and their 
social cohesion, begin to reduce this ratio until it approaches 1:1, they 
will begin to push the Japanese from stalemate and tactical defeat to 
visible disaster and strategic disintegration. This “collapse”—an intricate 
matter of combined military frustration, financial strain, and industrial 
inadequacy—is the only Japanese collapse which can be realistically ex- 
pected. 

The data for these conclusions can be verified in Haldore Hanson’s 
account (the title is taken from the “Mikado’s song”) of the war as he 
has seen it from behind and between both the Japanese and the Chinese 
lines. He has been with and close behind the Japanese in action in 
North China; with the Guerillas; with the Eighth Route Army; with 
the politicos in Chungking; on the Changsha front. Unsophisticated as 
a political analyst, he is a naturally gifted observer whom honesty and 
experience have evidently trained in accuracy and reliability. And he is 
as nearly as possible free of prejudice. With sweet good nature, he 
takes it for granted that the Japanese kicked him out whenever and 
wherever they could. Perhaps the nearest he gets to resentment is in 
showing that his feelings were hurt when the Chinese Communists did 
not take his honesty for granted; but this I think increases his value 
as a witness: he is neither sentimentally addicted to the Chinese cause 
nor vindictively anti-Japanese. 

All through this war the general public has been hampered by the 
fact that while a number of excellent reporters, among whom Hanson is 
one of the best, have been sending in accurate and well-balanced accounts 
of the facts, the impact and meaning of the facts have been deadened by 
headlines put on by editors at home who still think the “unchanging East” 
did not begin to change when Manchuria was invaded in 1931. All the 
more reason to return to Hanson’s own rewriting of news that he handled 
for more than two years. It makes the most exciting and most convincing 
review of the war now available. O. L. 
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Some Mopern Hawartans. By Ernest Beaglehole. Honoluly: 
University of Hawaii Research Publication No. 19. 1939. pp. 


175. Paper. 


A- A recent meeting of the American Anthropological Asso. 
ciation, it was agreed that social anthropologists might turn with ad. 
vantage to the contemporary scene for unexplored material of great 
promise. The present monograph by a young New Zealander provides 
an excellent illustration of that thesis. He has organized much scattered 
information on the modern experience and development of the Hawai. 
ian people in such a way as to give general cultural significance to the 
results of specialized inquiries; and he has filled in the less accentuated 
parts of the picture with data secured by original investigation—more 
especially in the field of social attitudes. In this way, a fairly circum- 
stantial account is achieved of the historic background, the economic 
and domestic life, social and family organization—with emphasis on 
the transformation of the traditional deference to hereditary leader- 
ship—of folk beliefs, language, education and ambition, and of intra- 
and inter-cultural attitudes. 

The end product of this integrative process is good reporting, rather 
than very deep analysis. Too much of the information rests on rather 
slight authority. Basic economic relationships are not sufficiently brought 
out. They might go far to explain differences between the social attitudes 
of Hawaiians and Maori to which the author repeatedly refers: the 
expropriation of Maori land in New Zealand was a swift and ruthless 
process, followed only after a period of considerable disregard for that 
people by modern measures of social welfare, so that the old culture, 
segregated from much contact with the outside world, could continue. 
The Hawaiians, on the other hand, were more gradually eased out 
of their heritage and, under the influence of a strong missionary move- 
ment, came to regard themselves as minor participants in the modern- 
ization of the economic life, also enjoying many special opportunities of 
compensating for the inferior status thrust upon them. 

The survival of Hawaiian culture, then, like that of American Indian 
culture, is determined not so much by inner need as by the sentimental 
demand of an over-sophisticated white man’s civilization for the sim- 
plicity associated in the romantic literature with less advanced civiliza- 
tions. It is not a true survival but embraces in the main only the arts, 
sports, rites, and lores that are pleasing to Caucasians. Correspondingly, 
there would be no future for genuine Hawaiian culture, were it not 
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for one factor which Mr. Beaglehole fails to mention, namely the growth 
of conscious unity associated with the rise of colored peoples everywhere 
against a dominance of Caucasian culture. One gets the impression that 
the responses noted in this study to questions on social attitudes are 
largely verbalistic and do not correspond to genuine feeling. They may 
not sufficiently reveal a survival of tastes and beliefs which, though modi- 
fied by Christianity, may at some future time provide a natural link 
between the traditional culture and one that corresponds more fully 
than does the present confusion to the actual modern experience and 


needs of the Hawaiian people. 
Bruno LAsKER 


Tue Rise or American Navat Power. By Harold and Margaret 
Sprout. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1939. pp. vit + 


398. $3.75. 


a Less than 400 pages the authors have unfolded the vicissitudes 
of the American navy from its inception through the World War. It is 
more than a story of technological evolution. It is an intriguing analysis, 
in layman’s language, of the manifold forces, domestic and foreign, that 
have shaped American naval history. For a century there was a casual 
rather than sustained interest in the navy. Executive leadership frequently 
faltered, and political and personal concerns of the legislative bodies 
obscured the larger national interests involved. Even the professional 
personnel showed little initiative, imagination or comprehension of the 
service and its problems. Opposition to the introduction of steam is a 
case at point. On the functional side “the lesson of the Revolutionary 
War and of subsequent conflicts—that [commerce-raiding and _passive- 
defense] strategies could save the country from blockade in case of war 
with a great sea Power—was ignored or neglected” (p. 374). But the 
last decade of the nineteenth century saw the change. The lessons de- 
rived from the studies of Mahan were accentuated by the results of the 
Spanish-American War and the beginnings of the American “empire.” 
The dynamism of Theodore Roosevelt supplied the elements of con- 
tinuity and purposiveness necessary to a vital navy. Naval development 
and policy as a crisis expedient to bolster foreign policy lapsed. As the 
authors point out, “naval policy now began to influence the spirit and 
direction of American foreign relations” (p. 251). 

Students of the Far East will give special attention to the last half 
of the volume where the authors examine the naval implications of 
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Pacific Affairs 
America’s entry into that area. The new Pacific possessions were po- 
tential points of strength for a virile Far Eastern policy; but lacking 
adequate naval strength they were negligible strategic factors and even 
potential liabilities. Superimposed upon this new problem of strategy 
were those presented by growing American political and economic jp. 
terests in Asia. While Roosevelt preferred to sponsor a European balance 
of power among contenders for Asiatic spoils, leaving only Japan to be 
faced, Taft and Knox pursued a lone-wolf policy with little regard for 
the interests of either European powers or Japan. Yet in both cases the 
means to the end was a larger navy. The distinctive contribution of this 
work is to be found in the diligent analysis of domestic currents that gave 
final form to the naval aspirations of the executive. 

At appropriate points there are examinations of the strategic lessons 
of critical periods in American naval history. Those touching on the 
World War are particularly commendable because of their influence 
upon post-war naval development. We are promised a subsequent study 
on this latter period. 

Avsert C. F. Westen 
College of the City of New York, July 1939 


SovETsKIE osTROvA T1KHOGO OKEANA. (Soviet Islands of the 
Pacific). By M. A. Sergeev. Leningrad: Ogiz. 1938. pp. 281. 4 
maps. 


p sa is a detailed description of the geography, ethnography 
and economic conditions of three island groups in Soviet waters in Nor- 
thern Asia: the Shantar Islands in Uda Bay (Okhotsk Sea) off the 
Siberian coast; the Karagin Islands in the Bering Sea, off the Isthmus 
connecting Kamchatka with the Asiatic mainland; and the Kommandor 
Islands east of Kamchatka. The work is based both on first hand infor- 
mation and on a wide use of historical sources. 

The islands are main sources of the higher-priced furs widely exported 
from the U.S.S.R., and also in demand in recent years for the growing 
home market. In spite of their remoteness they are important in the 
economic life of the U.S.S.R. The Kommandors are the richest of these 
islands, ranking Sst in the U.S.S.R.’s fur trapping industry. They sup- 
ply the most valuable pelts, those of the seal and sea beaver. From the 
Karagin come ermine, sable, polar fox, fox and bear. The Shantars 
abound in fox, ermine and sable. Plans are being made to breed other 
fur bearing animals, and there is also a whale fishery. 
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The fur wealth of the islands was exploited by Russian and foreign 
traders and trading companies from the time of their discovery in the 
early eighteenth century. This exploitation was predatory in character 
and almost exterminated the most valuable species. Foreign hunters and 
fishermen joined in the illegal hunting and trapping. The Japanese 
were the most active invaders, but Americans and others also took part. 
The Tsarist Government was neither able to regulate trapping nor to 
protect the North Pacific coast against foreign intrusion. The fur trade 
inevitably declined, with a devastating effect on the native population: 
the Unagan tribe on the Kommandors decreased from 619 in 1890 to 
364 in 1926. 

The Soviet Government began economic reorganization of the islands 
in 1923, soon after the final victory over intervention and counter-revo- 
jution in the Soviet Far East. The fur trade has been developed both by 
protecting the breeding of wild animals and by organizing fur farms. 
Two million rubles were invested in the fur trade under the Second Five- 
Year Plan. Since 1936 the fur trade in the islands has been under the 
Chief Administration of the Northern Sea Route. The islands now have 
a large stock of valuable fur animals for breeding, and even supply 
nurseries on the Siberian mainland. The population has been organ- 
ized in collective farms, and economic life and cultural standards are 
developing favorably. While native hunters and breeders work unham- 
pered, “the foreign neighbors of this formerly God forsaken country 
have been taught to respect the frontiers of the U.S.S.R.” 

Orca Lanc 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, January 1940 


NorTHEASTERN Asia: A SgLEcTED BisiiocrapHy. By Robert ]. 
Kerner. Berkeley: University of California Press. 1939. Vol. I: pp. 
xi + 676. Vol. Il: pp. xxxti +- 622. $26.00. 


. the Far East is a relatively uncleared frontier of the bib- 
liographical world, this two-volume guide to books and articles on 
Northeastern Asia is welcome. The 13,884 items in seven main lan- 
guages (English, German, French, Russian, Chinese, Japanese and 
Korean) range approximately from ancient times down to the out- 
break of war in China in 1937. The material is arranged under four 
main classifications: Volume I—(1) Asia, the Far East, the Pacific; 
(2) China; Volume II—(3) Japanese Empire; (4) Russian Empire and 
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Soviet Union in Asia and on the Pacific. The categories unavoidably 
overlap, but cross references, a detailed table of contents and a subject 
index make it easy to use the volumes and to spot relevant materials, 

The bibliography is a product of much cooperative enterprise. A large 
group of scholars, many in the departments of history and oriental 
languages at the University of California, collaborated with Professor 
Kerner and his editorial assistants. The completion and publication of 
the work was made possible by financial assistance from the American 
Council of Learned Societies, the Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, The Institute of Social Sciences of the University of Cali- 
fornia, the Social Science Research Council, the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration and the National Youth Administration. 

This is a “selected bibliography” in the sense that certain subjects 
have been omitted and that no effort has been made to exhaust the 
topics included. Financial difficulties and the lack of a large body of 
earlier work in the field made this inevitable. The range of subjects js 
broad and covers, among other things, periodical publications, geography 
and cartography, culture and civilization of China and Japan, history, 
international relations, economic factors, the colonial revolutionary move- 
ment, Japanese nationalism and psychology, Russia in Central Asia, 
and non-Russians in Russian Asia. Foreign language titles have been 
translated into English, and the characters of titles (though not of 
authors’ names) are given for Chinese, Japanese and Korean writings. 
The work is photo-lithographed. 

The volumes show various limitations, such as the presence of oc- 
casional errors and inconsistencies (though these do not seem to inter- 
fere with use of the work) and the absence of an author index (un- 
avoidable because of lack of funds). The main deficiency, however, 
lies in the omission of significant books and articles in some fields. The 
section on Sun Yat-sen, for example, lists only nine items (two in 
Chinese, four in English and three in Russian) and leaves out the biog- 
raphy by Lyon Sharman—probably the best in English—which was 
published in 1934. Similarly, under the T'aip'ing Rebellion there is no 
reference to George E. Taylor’s important contribution (Chinese Social 
and Political Science Review, January 1933), though several articles 
on other rebellions are cited—as if they dealt with the T'aip'ings. 

These facts suggest that a student wishing to be sure of thoroughly 
covering literature of a given field will often have to go beyond Pro- 
fessor Kerner’s volumes. The collection is, however, a very useful in- 
troduction to a great number of subjects (particularly because of the 
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Book Reviews 
many languages covered) and will save both the student and the special- 
ist a great deal of time and effort. Anyone who has had practical ex- 
perience in compiling a bibliography of this range and magnitude will 
agree that the work is a substantial achievement in editing and research. 
Lawrence K. RosincEr 
New York, January 1940 


Rome AND Cuina: A Srupy oF CorreELaTions IN Historica 
Events. By Frederick ]. Teggart. Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press. 1939. pp. xvii + 283. $3.00. 

L’EmprrE pes Steppes: Attita, GENGIs-KHAN, TAMERLAN. By 
René Grousset. Paris: Payot. 1939. pp. 639. 84 fr. 

Tscuincis CHAN UND SEIN Ere. By Michael Prawdin. Stuttgart- 
Berlin: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. 1938. pp. 533. RM6.50. 


Ax INCREASE in the number of books about Central Asia is 
keeping pace with the growing importance of the lands that lie between 
the Great Wall of China, the mountain walls that guard the north of 
India and Afghanistan and the steppes of Southern Siberia. Two as- 
pects of this wide land-mass, more remote from the sea than any area 
of like magnitude in the world, deserve study. One aspect, many-sided 
in itself, is the history of its peoples, the geography of its regions, the 
character of its resources. The other concerns the dual function of Inner 
Asia as a barrier and as a zone of communication between Europe and 


Asia. 

Professor Teggart deals with a fundamental problem of what he 
calls “correlations in historical events.” Taking the narrative of the 
order in which things have happened as a merely preliminary step, 
he attempts to advance farther into the analysis of “the way things 
work.” His method of relating the “when” to the “why” is to take a 
significant period—B.C. 58 to A.D. 107—in the history both of the 
Roman Empire and of the Han Empire in China. Within this period 
he examines the succession of “barbarian wars” along the Roman fron- 
tier, from Parthia to the Danube and the Rhine, and along the Great 
Wall of China, in Mongolia and Central Asia. By comparison he then 
shows that there was a very strong tendency for wars in the Roman 
East and the Chinese West to be followed by disturbances along the 
Danube and the Rhine. 

Professor Teggart draws the conclusion that all of these wars were 
related to each other, and that the principal cause was interruption of 
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Pacific Affairs 
trade. Specifically, when war in Chinese Turkistan interrupted the trade 
of the famous Silk Road, disturbances were communicated along a line 
from Central Asia through Iran to Parthia and Armenia. This caused 
a further dislocation of Black Sea trade, and consequently a spread of 
trouble into South Russia, Hungary and Germany. A more northerly 
line for the spread of trouble was from Mongolia to the Siberian steppes 
and again to the Black Sea and Europe (and also to the Roman East); 
the major trade dislocation on this line being not the transport of silk 
but the exchange of furs. Professor Teggart, in working out this ex. 
ample of “the way things work,” draws attention to the fact that 
his method can be applied to many other series of “correlations”—for 
instance, the fact that Zoroaster in Persia, Lao-tze and Confucius jn 
China, Mahavira and Gautama Buddha in India, the prophets Ezekiel 
and Second Isaiah, Thales in Ionia, and Pythagoras in southern Italy, 
all appeared in the sixth century B.C. 

Obviously, Professor Teggart has demonstrated a technique of great 
value. Indeed, the method is one of those fruitful advances which in- 
stantly suggest further advances by additional refinement of method, 
For instance, is it not an oversimplification, even in a work which is 
necessarily so compressed, to let “interruption of trade” stand as the 
symbol of the economic factor as a whole, and to assume, tacitly at 
least, that the social factor is adequately dealt with by classifying peo- 
ples in two very broad categories of “civilization” and “barbarism?” 

The best way in which to test Professor Teggart’s “correlations” 
would be by further study of the ancient trade routes—which he him- 
self suggests—combined with a study of the various kinds of barbarism 
and the differing character of the major civilization. What were the 
various levels of barbarism? What difference did it make when a tribe 
and its chiefs became auxiliaries of the Roman Empire? (Professor Teg- 
gart notes the importance of limits to free tribal movement.) How 
different or similar were Rome and China in the balance between urban 
society and rural economy? In the proportion of military and adminis 
trative expenditure to imperial revenue and trade turnover? The very 
fact that these ratios can never be exactly computed makes it all the 
more important to work toward some method of estimating their 
qualitative importance. 

Probaby it is in the changing structure of society that the most 
accurate series of indices is to be sought. If it could be shown—and I 
am sure it could—that during the period here taken as an example 
there were changes in the urban-rural balance both in China and in 
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the Roman Empire, and changes in the relation of chief to tribe, and 
of chief and tribe, taken together, to the great empires of China and 
Rome, we should be much nearer to an understanding of “the way 
things work.” The formula of “interruption of trade” would then 
become more than an index to political disturbances, because it could 
be applied to significant changes in the way of life in a number of 
environments, in the great civilized empires and in Central Asia and 
South Russia, and among the tribes of the Danube and the Rhine. 

M. Grousset, unlike Professor Teggart, works in the conventional 
method of narrative history. Like Professor Teggart, his documentation 
is extremely rich; both volumes are of special value to students for 
this reason. Both volumes also have exceptionally useful maps. Whereas 
Professor Teggart relates his political events to one chosen economic 
factor, the interruption of trade, M. Grousset makes more effort to 
analyze one major class of tribal barbarism, that of the steppe, with 
reference to geographical environment. This, however, also leads to 
oversimplification, because emphasis on the alternating rhythm of crude 
steppe conquerors and decaying empires in which the tribal rulers have 
become degenerate tends to overlook the importance of factors other 
than environment and the “pure” forms of civilized and tribal society. 

It is my own conviction that the causes of the great conquests are 
to be sought in the margins between the typical settled societies and 
the typical nomads, rather than in the migrations and wars of those 
nomads who are least affected by contact with civilization. A reviewer 
cannot fairly demand that his own point of view be accepted by the 
author whom he is reviewing; but I mention this point because it 
provides a link between the Teggart emphasis on the importance of 
trade and the Grousset emphasis on the steppe society as the product of 
a special geographical environment. 

Trade moved back and forth between the highly specialized society 
of the steppe and the equally specialized societies of the great civiliza- 
tions. What happened to it in the gap between these two worlds? Not 
only trade but political negotiation had to pass through a kind of 
valve; otherwise, interchange of any kind was impossible. It seems a 
simple thing to conclude that all the different kinds of communication 
which were necessary resulted in creating ambivalent social groups 
which dealt with the nomads on one side and with the settled peoples 
on the other. Such groups must often, in the long course of history, 
have controlled the success or failure of invasion or defense. Yet his- 
torians are in the nature of things concerned so much with one or the 
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other of the major societies that they fail to recognize these minor, 
marginal groups. 

In short, the conclusions drawn from his material by M. Grousset, 
like those drawn by Professor Teggart, are not the only conclusions 
which could be drawn. This is only another way of saying that both 
men have presented such rich material, covering such a wide sweep of 
history, that no one interested in Central Asia can fail to be stimulated 
to compare and speculate for himself. 

Herr Prawdin, an English edition of whose book is announced by 
Allen and Unwin of New York, is very likely a Russian White living in 
Germany. At any rate, while the other two authors reviewed cite a great 
deal of work in German, Herr Prawdin cites a great deal of Russian 
work, especially in the older translations from Chinese, Mongol, Armen. 
ian and Persian. He also lists great scholars like Barthold and Vladi- 
mirtsov, who continued to work and publish in Russian after the 
revolution, but does not deal with the new Communist writers who 
have put forward Marxist theories of Central Asian history. 

Herr Prawdin has neither the originality of Professor Teggart nor 
the scholarship of M. Grousset. He does not pretend to be more than 
a compiler. Nevertheless his work has a certain value because of the 
quotations from translated source materials and because he makes an 
attempt to link the past history of Mongolia with contemporary ques- 
tions of world politics. Incidentally, he is the only one of these three 
writers to quote authors writing in Paciric Arrairs—which appears, 
indeed, judging from the context, to be the chief source available in 
the Germany of today for a realistic, if necessarily discreet, approach to 


the problems of the Mongolia of our own times. 
O. L. 


Diptomacy. By Harold Nicolson. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Company. 1939. pp. 264. $2.00. 


M.. Nicotson has succeeded in writing a book that the gen- 
eral reader will find as interesting and as stimulating as the professional 
historian. His sketch of the development of diplomatic machinery and 
the extension of its scope from political to economic questions and to 
the intricate problem of propaganda provides a vivid sidelight on the 
way nations are being drawn into ever closer connection. But his main 
object is to impress upon the reader that there is a difference between 
foreign policy, the mistress, and diplomacy, the handmaid of inter- 
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Book Reviews 
national life. Diplomacy is the management of international relations by 
negotiation, and the task of the diplomatist is the art of negotiating 
agreements in precise and ratified form. Yet diplomacy is not uniform, 
its character is dependent upon the foreign policy pursued; British 
diplomacy is passive, civilian, based on the assumption that a com- 
promise between rivals is generally more profitable than destruction 
of a rival, while German diplomacy is aggressive, heroic, devoted to 
the realization of a mystical unity of empire. Mr. Nicolson’s observations 
on the different types of diplomacy are most illuminating and they 
provide a credible explanation of the course of foreign affairs under the 
Baldwin and Chamberlain governments. 

A large part of the book is devoted to the growing democratic con- 
trol over foreign policy which the author welcomes, and to the con- 
comitant tendency to transfer diplomatic negotiation from the profes- 
sional diplomatist to the politician and to have it practiced under the 
searchlight of public opinion. Their second trend seems to him fraught 
with danger since it is likely to be based upon insufficient knowledge 
and insufficient feeling of responsibility and likely to entail imprecision, 
irrationality and delay. 

He paints an attractive picture of the ideal diplomatist possessing the 
seven diplomatic virtues of truthfulness, precision, calm, good temper, 
patience, modesty and loyalty in addition to intelligence, knowledge, dis- 
cernment, prudence, hospitality, charm, industry, courage and tact, 
and leaves the reader wondering how anyone possessing so many virtues 
could confine himself to carrying out a policy and avoid shaping it 
himself. 

The book ends with a vivid description of a diplomatist’s working day, 
some reform proposals for the British foreign service and a glossary of 


diplomatic terminology. 
H. M. Spirzer 
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and other institutions. Vol. I, pp. 676. Vol. II, pp. 622. Photo-lithographed. Berkeley: 
University of California Press. 1939. $26.00. 


North Pacific Fisheries: With Special Reference to Alaska Salmon. By Homer §. 
Gregory and Kathleen Barnes. New York: American Council, Institute of Pacific 
Relations. Studies of the Pacific No. 3. 1939. pp. 322. $3.00. 


Agrarian China. Selected Source Material from Chinese Authors. Compiled and 
translated by the Research Staff of the Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, With 
an Introduction by R. H. Tawney, Professor of Economic History, London School of 
Economics. 1939. pp. 287. Shanghai: Kelly & Walsh. Ch. $6.00; London: Allen « 
Unwin. 12s. 6d; Chicago: University of Chicago Press. $2.50. 


Land Utilization in Australia. By Professor Samuel Macmahon Wadham and Aso- 
ciate Professor Gordon Leslie Wood. Issued under the auspices of the Australian 
Institute of International Affairs. 1938. pp. xii + 360. Melbourne University Press, 
Aus. 215. London: Oxford University Press. 20s. University of Chicago Press. $5.00, 


Australian Standards of Living. By F. W. Eggleston, E. Ronald Walker, George 
Anderson and J. F. Nimmo. Issued under the auspices of the Australian Institute of 
International Affairs. 1939. pp. 193. Melbourne University Press. Aus. 10s, London: 
Oxford University Press. 


Pacific Islands Under Japanese Mandate. By T. Yanaihara, formerly Professor of 
Economics, Tokyo Imperial University. Issued under the auspices of the Secretariat, 
Institute of Pacific Relations. Shanghai: Kelly & Walsh. 1939. pp. 312. $2.00. 


The Japanese Canadians. By Charles H. Young, H.R.Y. Reid and W. A. Carroth- 
ers. Edited by H. A. Innis, Head of the Department of Political Economics, Univer- 
sity of Toronto. 1938. University of Toronto Press. pp. 295. Can. $2.25, plus 15¢ 
postage. 


Emigrant Communities in South China. By Ta Chen. Edited by Bruno Lasker, A 
study of overseas migration and its influence on standards of living and social change 
in Kwangtung and Fukien. Issued under the auspices of the China Institute of Pacific 
Relations. pp. 290. Shanghai: Kelly & Walsh. New York: I.P.R. Secretariat. $2.50. 


Fijian Frontier. By Laura Thompson. An investigation of cultural conflict and 
adjustment in the Lau Islands of Fiji. New York: American Council, Institute of 
Pacific Relations. Studies of the Pacific No. 4, 1940. pp. 153. $2.00. 


Industrial Capital and Chinese Peasants: A Study of the Livelihood of Chinese 
Tobacco Cultivators. By Chen Han-seng, assisted by Wong Yin-seng, Chang Hsi-chang 
and Huang Kuo-kao. Shanghai: Kelly & Walsh. 1939. pp. 97. $1.00. 


La Politique Musulmane et Coloniale des Pays-Bas. By G. H. Bousquet. University 
of Algiers. Paris: Centre d’Etudes de Politique Etrangére. 1939. pp. 167. 25 fr. 


Labor Problems in the Pacific Mandates. By John A. Decker. Issued under the 
auspices of the I.P.R. Secretariat. Shanghai: Kelly & Walsh. 1940. 


L’Utilization de Sol en Indochine Francaise. By Professor Pierre Gourou. Univer- 
sity of Brussels. Paris: Centre d'Etudes de Politique Etrangére. 1940. pp. 450. 


L’Evolution Economique de I'Indochine Francaise. By Charles Robequain. Paris: 
Centre d'Etudes de Politique Etrangére. 1939. pp. 397. 40 fr. 
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Shanghai and Tientsin: With Special Reference to Foreign Interests. By F. C. Jones, 
Research Staff Royal Institute of International Affairs. Issued under the auspices of 
the Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations. London: Oxford University Press. pp. 
182, American edition, with introduction by Harold M. Vinacke, to be issued by the 
American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations. Studies of the Pacific No. 5. 


British Policy in the Far East. By G. E. Hubbard. Information Department Papers 
No. 24. London: Royal Institute of International Affairs. 1939. pp. 56. 15. 


FORTHCOMING STUDIES 


Reports OF THE I.P.R. INquIRY ON THE Far EasTErN CONFLICT 


To be Published by the Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, New York 


The Philippine Policy of the United States. By Joseph R. Hayden, Professor of 
Political Science, University of Michigan. 


The Japanese-Sponsored Regime in North China. By George E. Taylor, Depart- 
ment of Oriental Studies, University of Washington. 


The Chinese Army: Its Organization and Efficiency. By Major Evans F. Carlson, 
United States Marine Corps, retired. 


French Policy in the Far East: 1936-1938. By Roger Lévy. Chargé de cours, Ecole 
Nationale de la France d’Outre-Mer. 


War-Time Economic Development in China. By Ch‘ao-ting Chi, International Sec- 
retariat, Institute of Pacific Relations. 


OTHER STUDIES 


Maps of the Pacific Lands: An Annotated Bibliography of Maps of the Pacific Area. 
By Clifford H. MacFadden. With an Introduction by Robert B. Hall. To be published 
under the auspices of the Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations. Shanghai: Kelly 
& Walsh. About pp. 200. About June. 


The Modern Maori. A Symposium edited by 1.L.G. Sutherland, Professor of An- 
thropology, Canterbury College, New Zealand. To be issued under the auspices of 
the New Zealand Institute of International Affairs and the New Zealand Institute of 
Educational Research. About June. 


Island Dependencies of the Pacific. A Study of Native Welfare. By Felix M. Kees- 
ing, Professor of Anthropology, University of Hawaii. To be issued under the auspices 
of the Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations. About June. 


White Settlement in Tropical Australia. By W. W. Williams. To be issued under 
the auspices of the Australian Institute of International Affairs. 
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